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Life insurance dollars do a 


TRIPLE JOB for VICTORY 


Life insurance dollars are being molded into guns, ships, tanks, 
planes. American life companies, through their purchases of 
U. S. Government bonds, have loaned our government nearly 
$6,000,000,000 of the people’s savings. Since the outbreak of war 
in September, 1939, the life companies’ net investment in Govern- 
ment Bonds has increased by a round Billion dollars — enough to 
build 7,200 pursuit planes, or 13,000 medium tanks, or 160 modern 
destroyers, or 12,500,000 Garand rifles. 

And — life insurance does not do one defense job, but three. It 
helps arm America. It also helps ward off deadly inflation. And it 
protects you and your family against personal disaster, protection 
which even more in time of war than in time of peace is essential 
to national welfare. 

Life insurance, dependable servant of peace time America, now 
helps put muscle in the fighting arm of an aroused, united nation. 
Here is a living example of the truth that tremendous power in 
war, as in peace, lies in the voluntary efforts of free men and free 


institutions working together in a common cause. 


* * * * * 


Sound, progressive management 
safeguards your NWNL policy 


Again NWNL presents the first complete 
and final life insurance balance sheet — pub- 
lished as usual on the first business day of 
the New Year. 
In 1941, NWNL has 
— reduced total management expenses, 
despite rising operating costs and in- 
creased insurance in force 
— improved the quality of sales and ser- 
vice to policyholders 
— reduced policy lapses sharply from 1940 
— increased sharply the percentage of 
management expense dollars that are 
paid to agents 


NWNL is well prepared for whatever tests 
lie ahead. The company’s past record and 
the Financial Statement below attest that 
“Security First” is more than a slogan with 
NWNL — it is its guiding principle of man- 


agement. 


57th Annual FINANCIAL STATEMENT December 31, 1941 


RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


U. S. Government Securities. ........ (25.1%) $21,799,108 Legal Reserve on Policies. . . Tee $65,497,759 
Bonds Fully Guaranteed by the U. S..( 7.5%) 6,451,854 Death Claims Due and Unpaid............... None 
Canadian Government Securities... . . ( .5%) 437,036 Claims for which Proofs are not Complete . .. . 234,628 
a Present Value of Death, Disability, and Other 
Other Bonds: Claims Payable in 1 | - 
State, County, and Municipal...... (3.0%) 2,618,201 “remeseagec edhe sos yng 9 ech 7,340,807 
Railroad Mortgage Bonds......... (6.1%) 5,318,982 Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance and ‘ 
Railroad E tgag 8 9 683.127 Premium Deposit Funds................. 2,855,980 
Public U — Poe es ae 15-7583 13 638610 Reserve for Policy Dividends on Deposit and 
i “dl ic \ I oe ( 214) 1817 558 Declared for Payment in 1942............ 3,132,290 
M; ser eee ee eee OSS OY 8%) 652710 Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1942............ 310,091 
eee Wieden 2 a hla aiatiltatearen Lor: (19.0%) 16.491 “o08 Miscellaneous Liabilities .................... 653,581 
ae Re (10.6%) 9.229.752 Total Liabilities .................... $80,025,136 
Real Estate (Incl. Home Office Bldg. Voluntary Contingency Reserves and Surplus Funds 
and R. E. Sold Under Contract)....( 2.9%) 2,533,777 for Further Protection of Policyholders: 
Premiums, Due and Deferred. ....... ( 2.5%) 2,179,026 Special Contingency Reserves*.............. $1,899,693 
Interest Due and Accrued and General Contingency Reserve.... 650,000 
Various Other Assets............ ( .7%) 575,666 Unallocated Surplus Funds... ... 2,504,254 
CL. cctGb deb tad toes el ehee esc een ( 2.7%) 2,301,683 PU SIE ccs eves ccevcenss 1,650,000 4,804,254 
 cttineesédocawet andes (100%) $86,729,083 EL is ei Rok uxtheeaank tea bns eae $86,729,083 


.. - - $481,197,511 


Insurance in Force 


*Includes reserves for fluctuations in asset values, interest rates, mortality 
and disability rates, and for policy dividends:not yet declared. 
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Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 


Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 


your own business with TL i] A * . 
Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. follows teu In Its 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 

life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 

trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 
A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor Charles T. Chase 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphila, Penna. 
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Agents find month-after-month 


“Policyholders stay sold, tie-in material valuable aid 
help you sell more 


in selling. 


with Perfect Protection” 


The benefits of Perfect Protec- 
tion—-the combined Life, Acci- 
dent and Health contract — in 
periods of incapacity through ac- 
cident or illness make _policy- 
holders firm friends, enthusiastic 
word-of-mouth advertisers for 







Reprints are also 








Perfect Protection. Accident and used for special letin 
this one hict 
Health coverage protects buyer } encloses a hans < 
€ ~/ | blotter calendar . 
and salesman alike against policy name and adden 
. of the agent 
lapses .. . and Perfect Protection .. C8 een 
7 > Agency Bul- \n effective direct mail 
can be arranged to suit the income of every insur- lectin’ carries campaign, in which small 
. , ¥s ’ dative soles reprints of currently run 
ance buyer. Reliance originated Perfect Protec- J and tips on how nine sdrertioomente are 
> é } | rest to ey th tw tMmaimsapri 1. ~. ee 
tion in 1913. Today it is Streamlined to meet the By ye. —“ 


vertising. 


demands of 1942. Write for new booklet giving 
further details of Streamlined Perfect Protection. 


RELIANCE LIFE |. The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Record of Progress 


HE annual statements of life insurance companies will 

soon be presented for review by the public, the majority 

of whom are policyholders. Despite the fact that times 
are troublous and the shadows of war fall across the life of 
every American, there is every reason to believe that the 
record of life insurance in 1940 will reflect a high calibre of 
management, an efficiency in agency work, a more thorough 
acceptance on the part of the public, the highest standard of 
financial solvency thus far achieved, and new gains in busi- 
ness written and premiums received. 

While the general industrial activity of the country has 
contributed largely to this advancement of the cause of life 
insurance, yet the fact that life insurance is becoming better 
and better understood and appreciated each year by the aver- 
age man, is most responsible. Originally, life insurance was 
designed solely for the upper and lower brackets of social 
order. The well-to-do might purchase it for an investment 
and the small wage earners might save through it to guar- 
anty their burial. 

As knowledge of the beneficence of life insurance became 
more widely disseminated and consequent understanding of 
its advantage as a possession, both in life and at time of 
death, became more generally accepted, men and women of 
every income group learned to seek its protective defense. 

With due consideration of the varied service and multi- 
plicity of uses which those gainfully employed might de- 
mand, life insurance men have designed policies to meet 
every need and every pocketbook. 

Now and in the years to come every man must exercise 
every possible care in his every expenditure. We face days 
wherein sacrifices will be exacted from everyone. Every 
unessential must be discarded. Every saving must be effected. 
Of the number of days that this trial will last no one can be 
certain. The times are such though that from its position as 
a fundamental financial safeguard of American Democracy, 
the institution of life insurance must undertake a program 
of service to the man in the street which will enable each 
individual to guard his family and himself effectively and 
economically against the unforeseen through a life insurance 
policy. 
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Record of American cities, at 7 per 100,000 popu- 
lation, begins to show definite improvement in 
comparison with statistics of foreign municipalities 


homicide rate in 1940 fell below 

7.0 per one hundred thousand of 
population in a list of 209 selected 
American cities. As in previous years, 
firearms accounted for the largest 
number of such murderous deaths. 
Knives and other piercing instru- 
ments were used in 1940 with greater 
frequency than previously. The three- 
year record of low homicide death 
rates would seem to substantiate a 
belief that maturity in nation, as well 
as in the individual man, lessens 
spontaneity in reaction to destructive 
impulse. 

There was a time when the homi- 
cide rate in American cities was far 
beyond the rate attained in foreign 
cities over the world. While statis- 
tics in foreign cities are presently not 
too readily obtained and while, of 
course, most of the cities of the world 
have a distortion in their statistics 
because of war, nevertheless. the 
American record is commencing to 
compare very favorably with the 
homicide rates in the cities through- 
out the world. As far as life insur- 
ance goes, payments as a result of 
homicide continued to average much 
less per death than the average claim 
paid on all deaths by the companies. 
There is, indeed, a very noticeable 
difference between the relationship of 
homicide death claims to the average 
death claim payment and the average 
suicide claim paid, the latter being in 
the aggregate of a higher average 
than the average claims. 


FE OR the first time since 1920 the 


Reducing Crime 


When one begins to analyze the 
forces which are at work tending to 
reduce not only homicides but every 
other kind of passion, one is bound to 
accept the fact that the national pro- 
gram of education which is ever- 
operative in raising the literacy 
standards of the American people 
must be accorded a proper place. 
Men and women who have come to an 
instinctive reaction to cause and ef- 
fect, recognize that the efficiency of 
our police agencies has reduced to a 
small minimum the number of peo- 
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By T. J. V. CULLEN 


Editor, The Spectator 








HOMICIDE IN SELECTED AMERICAN 
CITIES, 1920-40 


Rate per 100,000 


Year No.of Cities Population Homicides Rate 
1920 31 20,605,682 1,756 8.5 
1921 31 21,030,229 2,048 9.7 
1922 77 27,679,438 2,315 8.4 
1923 72 28,000,000 2,359 9.4 
1924 77 28,599,655 3,096 10.8 
1925 77 28,799,744 3,208 11.1 
1926 122 34,441,178 3,735 10.8 
1927 127 35,559,543 3,843 10.5 
1928 141 38,049,991 3,966 10.4 
1929 147 38,468,721 3,997 10.4 
1930 164 40,664,434 4,429 10.9 
1931 164 41,412,203 4,512 10.9 
1932 180 43,084,505 4,496 10.4 
1933 180 43,828,483 4,553 10.4 
1934 185 45,000,442 4,464 9.9 
1935 185 45,803,571 4,009 8.7 
1936 184 44,454,129 3,796 8.5 
1937 185 45,201,963 3,953 8.8 
1938 234 46 689,017 3,256 7.0 
1939 234 47,090,776 3,298 7.0 
1940 209 44,807,968 3,109 6.9 








ple who commit murder and do not 
pay for the crime. Outside of gen- 
eral education, the spread of legisla- 
tion and the more rigorous enforce- 
ment restricting the sale and use of 
firearms and other instruments, as 
well as poisonous drugs, are a major 
factor in crime reduction, including 
homicide. 








HOMICIDES IN 31 FOREIGN CITIES IN 1940 
Rate per 100,000 
Population Deaths Rate 
37,800 16 42.3 





Galle, Ceylon 
Kandy, Ceylon 42,000 1331.0 
Madrid, Spain 1,194,756 352 29.5 
*Malimo, Sweden 154,270 37 24.0 
Colombo, Cevion 327,400 38 11.6 
*Stockholm, Sweden 583,621 6 10.3 
Jaffna, Ceylon 49,000 10.2 
Barcelona, Spain 1,398,942 139 9.9 
*Helsinki, Finland 315,727 24 7.6 
Plovdiv, Bulgaria 103,273 7 6.8 
Sofia, Bulgaria 296, 360 19 6.4 
Salvador (Bahia), Brazil 419,163 16 3.8 
Cork, Eire 80,765 3 3.7 
Berne, Switzerland 122,400 3 2.5 
Basle, Switzerland 162,600 4 2.5 
Lima, Peru 405 ,000 10 2.5 
Rousse, Bulgaria 49,517 1 2.0 
Zurich, Switzerland 333,600 4 1.2 
Adelaide, Australia 322,000 4 1.2 
Dublin, Eire 487,500 6 1.2 
Auckland, New Zealand 222,900 2 9 
Geneva, Switzerland 123,300 1 8 
Glasgow, Scotland 1,131,800 8 a 
Christchurch, New Zealand 135,500 1 on 
Wellington, New Zealand. 162,800 1 6 
Sevilla, Spain 253,203 1 4 
Dunedin, New Zealand 82,700 0 
Varna, Bulgaria 70,394 0 
Gothenbourg, Sweden 280,579 0 
Callao, Peru 89,000 0 
*Norrkoping, Sweden 70,379 0 
Total... . 9,508,249 721 7.6 
* 1939 figures, latest available. 
— SS 





Reactionary bodies in cities and 
States should accept every recommen- 
dation of their law enforcement 
offices tending to further curtail the 
use of firearms and drugs by a con- 
stant policy of restricting their avail- 
ability for the average man. In ad- 
dition to education and legislation, 
perhaps a most effective agency in- 
fluencing the lives of the American 
people is the radio. Students of 
sociology and criminology must per- 
force study the influence wielded by 
the almost monotonous repetition of 
programs probably designed for the 
adolescent mind which have for their 
general theme a “crime does not pay” 
motive. It would be impossible to 
ignore, aS a primary influence on 
behavior, such a repetition of evi- 
dence dramatized to point out that, 
despite every artifice and cleverness, 
forces of law and order are inexor- 
ably and predominantly effective in 
solving every crime no matter how 
cleverly constructed. For the low 
homicide rates of the last few years, 
the radio must be given its due share 
of praise. 


High Rates 


Macon, Ga., had the dubious honor 
of having the highest rate of any of 
the cities shown. The homicide rate 
in 1940 for that city was 67.4. The 
second highest was also from Georgia. 
Atlanta, Ga., with a population of 
302,288, had a rate of 64.8 which ac- 
counted for but 196 deaths. These 
two cities in Georgia, incidentally, 
were the only cities having a death 
rate higher than 60. Included among 
the other American cities having the 
ten highest rates were in order: 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 51.4; Mont- 
gomery, Ala., 46.4; Charlotte, N. C., 
44.6; Vicksburg, Miss., 35.5; Nash- 
ville, Tenn., 34.6; Savannah, Ga., 
30.02; Jacksonville, Fla., 28.7 and 
Birmingham, Ala., 28.4. The most 
arresting common denominator of 
these ten cities is that they are all in 
the Southern States. As a matter of 
fact, very few Northern or Western 
States have a rate in excess of 10.0. 


Steubenville, Ohio, with a population 









A STATISTICAL STUDY OF THEH' 





IEHOMICIDE DEATH RATE ... 


of 40,000 and a rate of 15.0 and 
Youngstown, Ohio, with a population 
of 167,726 and a rate of 14.3, record 








HOMICIDE IN FIVE LARGEST AMERICAN CITIES 1939-1940 
Rate per 100,000 
1939 









































the two highest death rates among - ’ =e a 
the Northern and Western cities. Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Many cities having less than Chicago 3,607,000 270 8.5 3,396,808 236 6.9 
100,000 population had no homicides Detroit. . 1,600,000 97 6.1 1,623,452 - os 
. . . Los Angeles 1,450,619 104 7.2 1,504,277 ° 
, 1940. : 2: on- 
during They o—, ree New York. 7,575,000 303 4.0 7,468,000 290 3.9 
town, Pa.; Ann Arbor, Mich.; Au- Philadelphia 2,065,735 103 5.0 1,930,845 97 5.0 
ore .: Bar * Me.: j am- ; . oo ee 
rora, Iil.; Bangor, Me.; Bagpem Total 16,298,354 877 5.4 15,923,382 813 5.1 
; ton, N. Y.; Burlington, Vt.; Cedar 
1 . : 
. Rapids, Iowa; Chicopee, Mass.; Colo- 
n- . . — 
a rado Springs, Colo.; Dearborn, 
| Mich.; Elmira, N. Y.; Elyria, Ohio; ee 
1e a 
Fitchburg, Mass.; Garfield, N. J.; 
of Gloucest Mass.; Green Bay, Wis.; 
rloucester, MAaSS.,; reen ay, 1S.; REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF HOMICIDE, 1939 AND 1940 
Hoboken, N. J.; Jackson, Mich.; 
] obpokKen, wN. °> ackson, 1¢cn.,; Rate per 100,000 an 
: Cn Sa r . Ba No. of —_—____— —__—_—_——. eo —_—__— 
n, Kalamazoo, Mich. ; Kenosha, , Wis. ; Region* Cities Population Deaths Rate Population § Deaths Rate 
Lakewood, Ohio; Lawrence, Mass.; 
n- Lewiston. Me.: Lincoln. Neb.: Madi- East South Central 12 1,739,223 502 28.9 1,718,468 447 26.0 
= re wanes ) ne ieee West South Centra! 10 2,151,369 359 = «16.7 2,142,945 3360 «15.7 
f son, Wis.; Malden, Mass.; Massillon, south Atiantic 19 3,224,052 612 (19.0 3,444,344 710 (20.6 
Ohio; Medford, Mass.; Meriden, Mountain 5 562,556 22 3.9 583,028 23 3.9 
r- Conn.; Nashua, N. H.; Newburgh West North Central 15 3,125,849 195 6.2 3,063,501 157 5.1 
V N.Y oN ees +t R.L:N . t ened 7 East North Central 49 11,531,732 743 6.4 11,027,331 647 5.9 
vf te Esp Or se ns 8=— a 17 4,338,448 223 5.1 4,307,594 206 4.8 
* Pittsfield, Mass.; Plainfield, N. J.: middie Atiantic 47 15,478,206 570 3.7 14,940,320 528 3.5 
“ Rockford, Ill.; Salem, Mass.; Schenec- New England 35 3,666,576 60 1.6 3,580,437 55 1.5 
= tady, N. Y.; Sharon, Pa.; Sheboygan, Total + 209 45,818,011 3,286 7.2 44,807,968 3,109 6.9 
0 Wis. ; ~ = S. D.; Union City, on pone iter meg nd 
: N. J.: Jaltham, Mass.;: é *burv est South Central ansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 
n & : a . fass.; Water ee South Atlantic Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
e Conn.; Waukegan, Ill.; West New Georgia, Florida 
a York. N. J.: York, P: Mountain Mo tara, 1diho, Wominy, Colorado, New Maxiso, Arizona, Utah, Nevada 
t ork, N.d.; YOMrK, Fa. West Werth Contras Minnceete, tone, Milsonent, North Dakota, S. Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 
7 ‘ities j 2xcess a- ast North Central hio, Indiana, Illinois, aan, Wisconsin 
S, , Cities we excess of 100,000 popula Pacific ‘ Washin ston, Orejon, California 
‘ tion in which there were no murders Miséie Atlantic New York, New Jersey, Perneyivaria . , 
3 in 1940 include the largest, Portland, a ea aae Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
. Ore., with a population of 305,394. 
In this city, in 1939, there were 12 
e 
From the Police Records of Selected American Cities 
: Method Cause Crimes 
f c = = 3 Zz = 
, s 0 = &S.5 . c s s a 
; = Z F sg § 255 x3 ge € & is € ge 3 z f s: 
: 2 8 ¢ & #£ § £8825 = 2 5 53 222 &£ £2 € & EF 33 
. a ra) e xz & 8 Gat 6S ao «© 86 Ge 656 S&S #42 S €£€ a2 TE 
f Akron, Ohio. . 245,000 8 3.3 6 0 1 1 0 1 0 1 0 6 27 25 u u u 3.7 
Austin, Texas. . 87,878 10 «(11.4 6 0 1 3 0 3 0 0 0 7 12 #1 u u u—s«-'10..2 
. Boston, Mass... . 770,816 11 1.4 5 0 3 2 1 1 2 0 0 8 6 5 5 0 0 3.1 
Buffalo, N. Y. 575,901 13 2.3 2 0 2 2 7 5 0 0 0 8 13 10 2 8 0 2.3 
P Cincinnati, Ohio 455,610 43 9.4 12 0 8 23 0 5 1 3 0 34 43 52 15 28 9 11.0 
Cleveland, Ohio 877,700 57 6.5 25 0 5 19 8 10 5 6 0 36 57 51 37 13 1 7.1 
’ Dayton, Ohio 211,456 16 7.6 8 1 3 2 2 6 4 0 0 6 23 19 17 2 0 6.6 
1 Denver, Colo. 322,414 9 2.8 6 0 1 2 0 0 0 2 0 7 26 25 10 10 5 4.3 
Evansville, Ind. 111,034 5 4.5 3 0 0 2 0 4 1 0 0 0 5 4 4 0 0 10.8 
; Flint, Mich... 151,275 1 7 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 7 8 2 4 2 1.3 
: Fort Wayne, Ind. 120, 100 1 8 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 2 2 2 0 0 2.5 
Jacksonville, Fla. 174,013 43 24.7 19 0 3 21 0 20 5 0 0 18 43 26 u u u 28.7 
. Long Beach, Calif. 164,271 . oe 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 2 2 0 0 1.8 
Los Angeles, Calif.. 1,504,277 860 «5..7 42 1 11 16 16 20 5 0 0 «61 86 461350625 —«*106 4 6.1 
- Milwaukee, Wis. 587,472 11 1.9 5 0 3 3 0 0 0 1 0 10 u u u u u 1.7 
Newark, N. J. 429,000 21 4.9 7 0 4 8 2 0 2 0 o 19 21 17 u u u-«s«49 
’ New York City, N. Y. 7,468,000 275 3.7 60 16 93 95 in 85 6 7 13 164 275 302 102 71 129 3.9 
Norfolk, Va. 144,332 22 15.2 12 0 0 8 2 0 3 0 1 18 u u u u u 12.5 
Portland, Ore. 305,394 6 2.0 4 0 0 2 0 3 1 0 0 2 6 5 3 2 0 - 
Rochester, N. Y. 324,975 1 3 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 0 1 0 3 
) Salt Lake City, N. Y. 150,180 5 3.3 4 0 0 1 0 1 1 0 0 3 u u u u u-=s«- 32.3 
San Antonio, Tex. 265,000 16 6.0 10 6 0 tt] 0 0 0 16 45 39 u u u F 
San Francisco, Calif. 625,000 26 4.1 12 0 4 6 4 1 3 0 0 22 u u u u u 4.6 
Seattle, Wash. 368,302 8 2.2 3 0 2 2 1 1 1 0 0 6 u u u u u 2.2 
Utica, N. Y. 100,584 2 2.0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 2 2 2 2 0 0 2.0 
| Wichita, Kans. 102,000 1 1.0 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 0 0 3.9 
Totals 16,651,984 699 4.2 253 18 146 226 8©656 167 41 20 14 457 703 742 
of Total Deaths 100% 36.2 2.6 20.9 32.3 8.0 23.9 5.9 2.9 2.0 65.3 
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homicides with a homicide rate of 3.6. 
Others in 1940 include Canton, Ohio, 
with a population of 117,000; Duluth, 
Minn., 101,000; Fall River, Mass., 
115,000; Lowell, Mass., 100,000 and 
Somerville, Mass., 102,000. Once 
again, favorable mention must be 
made of the cities of Massachuseits 
and most of the other New England 
cities. Of the cities having an excess 
of 500,000 population, Buffalo, N. Y., 
with a rate of 2.3; Boston, Mass., 
with a rate of 3.1; Milwaukee, Wis., 
with a rate of 1.7; Pittsburgh, Pa., 
with a rate of 4.0 and San Francisco 
with one of 4.6, are to be partciularly 
commended. 


A table designed to show the dis- 
tribution of the rate of homicide by 
population groups evidences that the 
incidence of homicide in cities with 
a population of 500,000 or more is 
lower in the other two groups. Fif- 
teen cities with an individual popu- 
lation of 500,000 or more and a com- 
bined population of 22,933,377, (or 
more than half of the total popula- 
tion of the 209 cities) had a homicide 
rate per one hundred thousand popu- 
lation of 5.7. Next in order were the 
117 cities whose population ranged 
above 25,000 and under’ 100,000. 
Here a combined population of 6,805,- 
584 had a death rate of 6.3 per one 








What A Dad! 


This father, impelled by deep affection and a keen 


sense of responsibility for his boy’s future, does more 


than take a real interest in his hobbies of today. 


He has made certain that, even if he should fail 


to survive, his son will be assured the means 


for the best education available — and the 


comforts of life until ready to embark on his 


Own Career. 


For these purposes the father has chosen to make 


full use of life insurance. 


All fathers are good prospects. 
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The 


SIusurance 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


rudential 


Company of America 


Seventy - seven 
cities with a population ranging be- 
tween 100,000 and 500,000, and hav- 
ing a total of 15,069,027, had the high 


hundred thousand. 


homicide death rate of 9.1. In 1939, 
the smallest cities recorded the low- 
est death rate with the largest cities 
next in order. 

As to regional distribution of popu- 
lation, New England continues, as in 
1939, to show the best sectional re- 
sults. Thirty-five cities (having a 
combined population of 3,580,437 and 
fifty-five deaths) had a homicide rate 
per one hundred thousand population 
of 1.5. Forty-seven middle Atlantic 
cities (with a combined population 
of 14,940,320 and 528 deaths) had a 
combined homicide rate of 3.5. Five 
Mountain States (with a population 
of 583,628 and 23 deaths) had a 
homicide rate of 3.9. Twelve cities 
of thee East South Central States 
(with a combined population of 
1,718,468) had 447 homicidal deaths 
and a high rate of 26.0. Nineteen 
cities of the South Atlantic group 
(with a population of 3,444,344 and 
deaths numbering 710) had a rate of 
20.6. Ten West South Central cities 
whose population aggregated 2,142,- 
945 had 336 deaths for a rate of 15.7. 
All of the groups had averages below 
the combined rate with the exception 
of these three last-mentioned groups. 

Considering the homicide record of 
the five largest American cities, it is 
to be noticed that their combined rate 
is less by 1.8 at 5.1 than the total 
combined rate of 6.9. It may also be 
stated that only one city, Chicago, 
has a rate which equals the combined 
rate of 6.9. New York, the largest 
city in the group, has the lowest 
homicide rate of 3.9. Philadelphia, 
with 5.0; Detroit with 6.0; Los 
Angeles with 6.1, and Chicago with 
6.9 follow in the order. This, inci- 
dentally, duplicates the order of these 
cities in 1939 in which year the com- 
bined rate was 5.4. 


Canadian Cities 


The record of twelve Canadian 
cities reflects, for 1940, as well as for 
1939, an extremely low mortality rec- 
ord although in 1940 the number of 
homicides increased by 7 to 39 and 
the rate per one hundred thousand 
from 1.2 to 1.5. The above average 
rates were attained by Edmonton, at 
4.4; Victoria, at 4.2, and Calgary at 
3.5. No homicides occurred in Brant- 
ford, London or Windsor, all in 
Ontario. In 1939 high rates were at- 
tained by Victoria at 4.6; Vancouver 
at 3.0 and Brantford at 3.2. Cal- 
gary, Hamilton, London, Saskatoon 
and Windsor did not have a homicide 
in 1939. 

In a_ table 


which records for 
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twenty-one years the homicides in 
selected American cities, there is rea- 
son for some hope that a continuation 
of the present emphasis on firearms 
and drug control, and improved tech- 
nique in crime elimination and detec- 
tion, will soon bring our homicide 
rates down to the level of other 
English-speaking nations. The 
twenty-one year period opened with 
a rate per one hundred thousand for 
31 cities (having a population of 
20,605,682) of 8.5 per cent. With one 
exception, this was the lowest rate at- 
tained until 1938 when the low rate 
of 7.0 per one hundred thousand was 
recorded. This record was repeated 
in 1939 and lowered by .1 to 6.9 in 
1940. The high rate of the period, 
11.1 per cent, was noted in 1925 for 
77 cities having a _ population of 
28,799,744. Other years with high 
rates were in 1930 and 1931 when the 
rate was 10.9 per cent. 

The largest number of homicides 
recorded in any one year was 4,553 
in 1933 for 180 cities with a popula- 
tion of 43,828,488. The rate that 
year was 10.4 per one hundred thou- 
sand population. 


Police Records 
Only 31 
their 


foreign cities reported 
homicide records in 1939 and 
1940. Naturally, the disturbed con- 
ditions due to the War prevented 
most of the nations and cities from 
responding to The Spectator re- 
quests for death records. Cities of 
Ceylon, Spain, Sweden, Bulgaria, 
Finland, Switzerland, New Zealand, 
Eire and some South American coun- 
comprise most of those for 
which data are shown. The high five 
include Galle, Ceylon, with a rate of 
42.3; Kandy, Ceylon, with a rate of 
31.0; Madrid, Spain, 29.5; Malmo, 


tries, 








HOMICIDE IN TWELVE CANADIAN CITIES 
1939-1940 


Brantford, Ont.. 
Calgary, Alta. 
Edmonton, Alta... 
Hamilton, Ont. 
London, Ont... 
Montreal Que. 
Quebec, Que.. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Victoria, B. C. 
Windsor, Ont. 


Totals... 


Brantford, Ont. 
Calgary, Alta. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
London, Ont. 
Montreal, Que. 
Quebec, Que. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Victoria, B. C. 
Windsor, Ont. 


Totals 


Rate per 100,000 
19 


Population 


31,497 
85,726 
90,000 


65,000 
108,879 


"2,663,908 


Population 


39 
Deaths 
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Sweden, 24.0 (1939 figures) ; Colombo, 
Ceylon, 11.6. Dunedin, New Zealand; 
Varna, Bulgaria; 
Sweden; Callao, Peru; and Norrkop- 
suffered no 


ing, 


Sweden, 


A wide variation 


> 


between 13 


in 


homicide 
foreign cities which had 


Gothenbourg, 


homicides. 


rates 


an excess of 1,000,000 population is 


noted. 
1,194,756) 


had a 


rate 


Madrid (with a population of 


homicide per 


one hundred thousand of 29.5, Barce- 
a population 
1,398,942) had a rate of 9.9 whereas 
Glasgow, Scotland (with a population 


lona, Spain 


of 1,131,800) 


31 cities shown 


(with 


had a 


rate of .7. 
(with a total popu- 


of 


The 


lation of 9,508,249) had a death rate 
thousand 


of 7.6 


per 


one 


hundred 


population. This is slightly in excess 
of the rate for the 209 American 
cities. 

Police records from 26 American ° 
cities, ranging in size from New 
York with a population of 7,468,000 
to Austin, Texas, with a population 
of 87,876, are rather revealing re- 
garding the causes which lead to 
homicide and the methods by which 
the crime is undertaken. The aggre- 
gate death rate of these cities, taken 
from the police record, is lower than” 
that taken from the Health Officers. 
This is to be accounted for by the 
fact that the police records are 
largely restricted to homicides where 
there is a criminal motive or action. 
Usually the police records exclude 
homicides which were excusable in 
nature, such as the killing of a felon 
who was resisting arrest by a police 
officer and many instances of killing 
in self-defense by private individuals. 
Also, in the case of automobile fatali- 
ties which are included usually in 
manslaughter by negligence, there 
has been a _ distinct tendency to 
eliminate all such deaths other than 
those where there is some evidence 
of criminal negligence. These factors 
account in a large measure for the 
higher death rate indicated by the 
health departments over those of the 
police departments. 

According to police records, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., has the highest death 
rate or 24.7 per one hundred thou- 
sand of population. Norfolk, Va., has 
a rate of 15.2; Austin, Texas, one of 
11.4; Cincinnati, Ohio, 9.4, and Day- 
ton, Ohio, 7.6. Low rates were at- 
tained by Rochester, N. Y., at .3; 
Flint, Mich., at .7; Fort Wayne, Ind., 
.8; Wichita, Kans., 1.0, and Boston, 
Mass., 1.4. The aggregate report in- 

(Concluded on page 28) 








Homicide Death Claim Experience 


of United States and Canadian Life Insurance Companies 











Average 

Mean 

Total Policy 

No. of Insurance in 

Com- in Force Force 

panies Dec.31,1940 in 1940 
Life insurance Comnanies 
having insur, outstanding 

less than $50,000,000 63* $1,328,865,906 $1,190 


Over $59,000,000 and less 


than $199,990,990 26+ 1,855,585,282 723 
Over $100,000,000 and less 
than $200,000,000 20* 2,902,400,415 1,373 
Over $200,000,000 and less 
than $590,000,000 15* 5,015,640,042 1,606 
Over $50C,000,000 and less 
than $1,000,000,000 7 5,326,293.561 .1,748 
Over $1,009,000,000inforce 12* 56,239,156,400 1,099 
Tota!s 143. -72,659,041,606 1,150 
Canadian Companies.... 15 7,059,714,011 2,443 
Fraternals and Assessment 12 1,706.943,634 1,079 


Total Total 
No. of Death 
Claims Claims 
Paid Paid 
in 1940 in 1940 
5.407 $9,256,526 
9,834 10,354,272 
10,341 19,309,621 
16,473 31,831,235 
17,737 37,114,296 
431,907 386,307,911 
491,699 494,173,861 
12,758 32,379,343 
19,556 23,492,964 


Average 
Claims 
Paid 
$1,712 
1,053 

1,867 
1,932 


2,092 
894 


1,005 
2,538 
1,201 


No. of 
Homicides 
in 1940 


Amount of 
Homicide 
Claims 
Paid 
in 1940 


$21, 882 
32,038 
76,215 
91,432 


65,460 
1,180,242 


1,467,269 
61,374 
88,851 


Average Homicide 





°% of % of 


Amount of Average Homi- 


Homicide Claims No.of No.of Homicide Homicide cide 
Claim to Com- Homicide Claims Claim Claims 
_ Paid Total panies Claims Paid Paid to Total 
in 1940 = Paid a in 1939 in1939 in1939 Paid 
$398 mS 51 104 $82,408 $792 11 
628 3 17 6 99.100 1,517 a 
941 4 19 160 96,675 605 6 
1,115 8 12 248 108,409 437 4 
1,148 A 8 36 99,954 2,777 a 
491 3 12 2,687 1,676,814 624 4 
538 3 119 3,241 2,154,360 ~ 665 4 
4,092 x 13 21 38.825 1,850 oA 
1,587 4 13 61 71,815 1,177 .2 





A—On the basis of 1939 returns 
Includes business of one industrial company 
Includes business of five industrial companies 
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Akron, Ohio 
Albany, New York 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Anderson, Ind. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Aurora, lil. 
Austin, Ter. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Me. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Camden, N. J. 
Canton, Ohio 
Cedar Rapids. la. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Covington, Ky. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Danvi'!e, fl. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Dearborn, Mich. 
Decatur, II!. 
Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, ta. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
East Orange, N. J. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Elmira, N. Y. 

EI Paso, Tex. 
Elyria, Ohio 

Erie, Pa. 
Evanston, Iii. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Flint, Mich. 

Fort Wayne, tnd. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Garfield, N. J. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Greenshoro, N. C. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Highland Park, Mich. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Houston, Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lewiston, Me. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Macon, Ga. 
Madison, Wis. 
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245,000 
130, 447 
30.000 
96,904 
33,229 
29,721 
48,000 
51,227 
302,288 
63,000 
34,092 
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Malden, Mass. 
Massillon, Ohio 
Medford, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Meridian, Miss. 
Meriden, Conn. . 
Miami, Fila... 
Middletown, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Muncie, Ind... . 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Newark, N. J. 

New Orleans, La. 
Newport, R. |. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Newton, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oakland, Calif... 
Ogden, Utah 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Orange, N. J. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. |. 
Quincy, tH. 
Racine, Wis. 
Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, tl. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Salem, Mass. 
Salem, Ore. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco. Calif. 
San Jose. Calif. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sharon, Pa. 
Sheboyaan, Wis. 
Somerville, Mass. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash 
Springfield, I. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Stockton, Calif. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Syracuse, N.,Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Troy, N. Y. 

Union City, N. J. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Washington. D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Waukegan, II. 
West Allis, Wis. 


West New York, N. J. 


Wichita, Kan. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
York, Pa. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Total (209 Cities,. 
Increased Rate 


Decreased Rate 
Same Rate 


a—Kern County total. 


45,818,011 3,286 


HOMICIDES IN 209 SELECTED AMERICAN CITIES 


Rate per 100,000 population 


Population Deaths Rate 
- 1939-_—_— 
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182,000 
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b—Marion County. 


Population Deaths 
- 1940-— 


58,346 0 

26,644 0 

63,083 0 
293,937 82 
58,384 
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f a il ce ei ee ae 
NOW THAT MY OCAUGHTER _ ) 


HAS MARRIED AND MY SON _) 
HAS GONE To WORK—) 





L_ THOUGHT 


ee we an 
2 ---- AND (VE JUST GOT 
A RAISE -- 1 WONDER--- 





Lé~ MoRE THOUGHT 








ee i 


---IF | SHOULO 


=” C get, * 
STILL MORE 
THOUGHT 
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LOOK OVER 
~. MY INSURANCE PLAAIS 


? 













SOMETHING TELLS 
ME | SHOULD S&eE 
JoE ABOUT HIS 
INSURANCE 














If your life Insurance agent were a mind reader 


AYBE IF YOUR life insurance 

agent were a mind reader, he 

could be of even greater service to you 
than he is now. 

However, because he is not a mind 
reader, the effectiveness with which 
he serves you and your family de- 
pends a good deal upon the informa- 
tion you give him about your per- 
sonal and family affairs. 

Perhaps, since you last talked with 
your agent, there has been a birth in 
your family. Maybe a son has begun 
to support himself. Or it may be that 
increased income enables you to think 
in a new way about your own future. 

Suppose, for example, that your 
older children are no longer depend- 
ent upon you. In such a case, you 
may wish to review your life insurance 
program and possibly elect a different 


method of settlement. To advise you 
properly, an agent must take many 
factors into account. Will your son or 
daughter need further financial aid in 
the future? Have your living expenses 
been reduced so that you can now 
plan more definitely to retire? 


Your agent can assist you with these 
and similar questions in so far as they 
relate to life insurance. To help you 
best, his services must be personal ser- 
vices, based upon consideration of your 
individual needs and circumstances. 


If you are a Metropolitan policy- 
holder and feel that a change in your 
situation calls for a review of your 
policies, get in touch with your Met- 
ropolitan agent. If you will tell him 
what is in your mind, you will find 
him equipped to serve you efficiently 
and wisely; if necessary, he will en- 


list the help of Metropolitan’s Home 
Office. 

Your agent’s services are always 
available without additional charge 
of any kind. He will consider it a 
privilege to have you call him. Or, if 
you prefer, get in touch with your 
Metropolitan District Office. 









COPYRIGHT 1941——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 
Thi Number 45 in a series of advertise- 
ments designed to give the public a clearer un- 
derstanding of how a life insurance company 





operates. Cof 


in this serie. 


of preceding advertisements 
yy lod , , 
wvul request. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, Cry 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD f; 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT - 





1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














THIS IS THE FORTY-FIFTH in Metropolitan’s series of ad- 
vertisements designed to give the public a clearer un- 
derstanding of how a life insurance company operates. 
It appears in: Collier’s, Jan. 3; Saturday Evening Post, - 


Jan. 3; Business Week, Jan. 3; Time, Jan. 5; American 
Weekly, Jan. 4; Forbes, Jan. 1; United States News, 
Jan. 2; Nation’s Business, Jan.; Newsweek, Jan. 5; 
American Mercury, Jan. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 





With The Spectator 


Frederic W. Ecker 


To National Defense 

Frederic W. Ecker, vice-president 
and director of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, has 
resigned that post to go to Washing- 
ton, D. C., as special assistant to 
Lend-Lease Administrator E. R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr. 

[he appointment of Mr. Ecker is 
one of the very few instances in which 
the Federal government has made use 
of topflight insurance executives for 
important war positions. He is re- 
garded as an investment and finance 
expert, having been engaged in such 
work before joining the Metropolitan 
Life in 1925 as assistant treasurer 
and having been made treasurer in 
1931. He became vice-president of the 
company in 1936 and has been largely 
concerned with its investment port- 
folio. 

s ” 


Sales Promotion 


Now His Job 


The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York has announced the 
appointment of Roger Bourland as di- 
rector of sales promotion, effective 
immediately. Mr. Bourland has been 
with the company since 1936, and for 
the past year has been home-office 
supervisor of its premium budget 
plan. 

He has had a wide experience in 





Roger Bourland 
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sales promotion and _ advertising 
work, and a successful record as a 
field representative. He began his 
business carer in direct mail work 
for the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, later became advertising 
manager of United States Shares 
Corporation, and then was associated 
with Platt-Forbes Inc., an advertis- 
ing agency in New York City. 
“ 


Prudential Elects 


New Directors 

Four directors were elected by 
stockholders of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America at their 
annual meeting this week. 

The directors, who were chosen for 
terms of four years each, are Albert 
C. Wall, of Wall, Haight, Carey & 
Hartpence, Jersey City, N. J.; Jack- 
son E, Reynolds, New York City; 
Chester I. Barnard, president of New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Company, 
Newark; and Walter Kidde, presi- 
dent of Walter Kidde & Company, 
New York City. 

The board, following its meeting, 
announced’ several elections. F. 
Bruce Gerhard, second vice-president 
and associate actuary, was elected 
vice-president and associate actuary. 
Pearce Shepherd, assistant actuary, 
was elected associate actuary, and 
Edwin L. Bartleson, mathematician, 
was elected assistant actuary. John 
G. Jewett, supervisor, was elected as- 
sistant secretary. 


Conservator Sought 
For Nebraska Unit 

The insurance department of Ne- 
braska has asked the State courts 
that its director be named conserva- 
tor for the National Progressive Life 
Insurance Company, which was for- 
merly located at Omaha, but is now 
in Lincoln, Neb. . 

Petition for the appointment of the 
insurance director as conservator al- 
leges an impairment in the company 
of $14,177 and cites the fact that at- 
tempts at rehabilitation have failed. 
Date of hearing on the matter is 
January 23. 

The National Progressive Life was 
formed in 1928 but has been prac- 
tically inactive during the past year 


or more. It has only $267,000 of life 


insurance in force. 





Colonial Life 


Promotes R. B. Evans 

Richard B. Evans, formerly assis- 
tant secretary, has been elected sec- 
ond vice-president of the Colonial Life 
Insurance Company of America, Jer- 
sey City. He succeeds John Yarrick 
who died on November 14. 

Mr. Evans is a native of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., where he received his 
early education, subsequently graduat- 
ing from the University of Michigan. 
After a year and a half spent in con- 
ducting market surveys for the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, in 1923 he 
joined the home office organization of 
the Lincoln National Life at Fort 
Wayne, remaining there until 1927. 
For the next six years he was associ- 
ated with the Dictaphone and Thomas 
A. Edison industries in an executive 
capacity. 

In October, 1933, Mr. Evans became 
connected with the Colonial, devoting 
the major portion of his time to 
agency accounting procedure in the 
home office. On July 3, 1934, he was 
appointed assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent and his work then became more 
concerned with field operations. He 
was elected assistant secretary in Jan- 
uary, 1936, and has been devoting full 
time to the company’s agency force 
ever since. 

7 a 


Institute Forms 


Service Center 

Establishment of a life insurance 
service center for the dissemination 
of research or source material on a 
circulating basis to teachers of insur- 
ance is one of the new projects under- 
taken by the S. S. Huebner Founda- 
tion for Insurance Education, it is 
disclosed by the first annual report 
released by David McCahan, execu- 
tive director. 

Information as to types of assis- 
tance, qualifications of applicants and 
other details, and application blank, 
may be obtained from the Foundation 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Walnut at 36th Street, Philadelphia. 

* a 
Southeastern Life 
Changes Name 

The Southeastern Life Insurance 
Company of Greenville, S. C., has 
changed its corporate name to Lib- 
erty Life Insurance Company follow- 
ing a consolidation of the business of 
both organizations. 

The new Liberty Life has more 
than 550,000 policies now in force for 
over $160,000,000 of life insurance. 
The admitted assets of the company 
are now in excess of $11,000,000. 
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Guaranty Corporation 
Aids Postal Life 


Superintendent of Insurance Louis 
H. Pink of New York has approved 
an agreement between the Life Insur- 
ance Guaranty Corporation and the 
Postal Life Insurance Company, New 
York City, under which the Corpora- 
tion has extended to the Postal Life 
its guaranty for $1,500,000. This is 
the first action taken by the Guaranty 
Corporation, which was created by the 
Empire State Legislature in April, 
1941 upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent. 

The Postal Life was organized in 
1904 and although a stock company 
issues only participating contracts. 
It employs no soliciting agents but 
through the medium of the mails its 
contracts are issued to policyholders 
in all parts of the United States and 
Canada. The most recent examina- 
tion by the department shows that 
the company has experienced steady 
gains from its insurance operations. 
However, as it has a substantial part 
of its assets in real estate it has been 
affected by the depressed real estate 
market. 

Accordingly, the Guaranty Corpora- 
tion has made available to the com- 
pany its guaranty for $1,500,000. This 
is made solely for the benefit of the 
company’s policyholders and the hold- 
ers of annuity contracts, both present 
and future. The amount of the guar- 
anty may be reduced from time to 
time with the approval of the super- 
intendent of insurance. The right of 
the Guaranty Corporation to be re- 
imbursed is subordinate to the rights 
of the holders of policies and annuity 
contracts but comes before the rights 
of stockholders. 


Alexander Patterson 


Gets Added Duties 


Alexander E. Patterson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, has just been 
elected executive vice-president of the 
company by the board of trustees, 
according to an announcement by 
President Lewis W. Douglas. 

Mr. Patterson joined the Mutual 
Life as vice-president, on July 1, 1941, 
and since that date has supervised all 
of the company’s insurance operations. 
Prior to his association with Mutual 
Life, he was vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia, with which he was 
associated from 1928 to 1941. 

He entered the life insurance busi- 
ness in 1908 with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of New York in 
Pittsburgh. In 1922 he organized a 
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"So this, Mr. Muffin, is what you call studying the lapse figures?" 


new Equitable agency in New York 
City and three years later assumed 
charge of that company’s largest Chi- 
cago agency. After joining the Penn 
Mutual in 1928 he became general 
agent of that company for Chicago 
and the State of Illinois, and in 1937 
was elected vice-president. 

From the time he entered life in- 
surance, Mr. Patterson has taken ac- 
tive part in the work of life under- 
writers’ associations and in other or- 
ganizations which relate to agency 
activities. He was elected president 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in 1936, after previ- 
ously serving as a vice-president and 
trustee. In 1939 he was elected chair- 
man of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers. He was also secre- 
tary of the Pittsburgh Life Under- 
writers Association and President of 
the Chicago Association. 

A native of Washington, D. C., Mr. 
Patterson served overseas during the 
first World War as a major with the 
312th Field Artillery of the 79th Di- 
vision. He was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Laws by Coe College of Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa, in 1938. 

© * 


Karl Ljung Promoted 


The Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, Greensboro, N. C., has 
announced that Karl Ljung, who has 
served the company in the capacity 
of superintendent of agencies, has 
been promoted to the position of assis- 
tant agency manager. 


Double Indemnity 
Did Not Apply 


Numerous inquiries have been re- 
ceived by The Spectator regarding 
insurance companies’ liability under 
the double indemnity rider if attached 
to a policy on an individual killed in 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, Dec. 7, 
1941, while serving in the armed 
forces of the United States. 

Practically all double indemnity 
clauses are standard in the fact that 
they state that liability does not ap- 
ply if the assured is killed while serv- 
ing in the armed forces of the mili- 
tary or naval service in time of war. 
The claim has been made that since 
we were not at war at the time of the 
attack, double indemnity liability ex- 
isted. 

The Spectator contacted several 
insurance companies and they were 
all unanimous in the fact that every- 
one recognized that, the instant Pearl 
Harbor was attacked, a state of war 
existed between United States and 
Japan although the declaration of- 
war did not come until the following 
day. 

In addition, President Roosevelt, in 
addressing Congress, asked that body 
to declare that a state of war existed 
retroactive to the time of the attack 
upon Pearl Harbor. This the Con- 
gress of the United States did, which 
legally made us at war from the time 
of the attack and would void all 
double indemnity clauses. 
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By a proper coordination in the use of sales tools, 
which favors no one approach to the exclusion of others, 
Connecticut General is able to back up its agency force 
with an unusually well-thought out, forward-looking 
program of sales builders . . . direct mail, publica- 
tion advertising, information-giving Home Office pub- 
lications and bulletins, all interrelated to give maximum 
effectiveness in helping the man in the field do his 
selling. 

By keeping in close personal touch with the men in 
the field, by operating with an open mind, flexible to 
swiftly changing conditions, Connecticut General keeps 
its advertising and sales promotion efforts up-to-date, 
effective in their approach to today’s needs in selling. 

This is an important strength of Connecticut Gen- 
eral, a strength that means a great deal to the man 


“out front” selling any product or service. 


“RIPE: *GROUP - 
“ACCIDENT: * SALARY ALLOTMENT - 
“HEALTH: *ANNUITIES - 





Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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CANADIAN COMMENT 





Special to The Spectator --<-= 


O SOONER is one problem in the 

life insurance business in Canada 
cleared up than another one appears. 
That seems to be the way things 
run. 

The decision of the Quebec legis- 
lature to legalize the borrowing by 
husbands and wives, as beneficiaries 
to life insurance policies, was well 
received by the business of life in- 
surance across the country. While 
not law yet, it has been decided to 
propose the necessary legislation. It 
is interesting to note that the legis- 
lation will be passed within about six 
months of the time that the flaw in 
the legal structure was first discov- 
ered. 

A new situation will command 
study from life insurance companies 
during 1942. This deals with the fact 
that, effective as of Jan. 1, 1942, the 
Province of Alberta turned itself into 
a full-fledged life insurance company. 
Its capitalization is not announced in 
terms of dollars and cents, it has no 
issued stock as many leading life 
companies have. Its sole backing is 
the tax collections from its people, its 
industry and the goodwill of both. 

The skeptics are skeptical. They 
point to the other government at- 
tempt in Canada to sell insurance 
protection, namely the Dominion gov- 
ernment annuities. These have been 
known to cost taxpayers around 
$5,000,000 annually due to the inade- 
quate premium rates. 

It is pointed out that if Alberta 
were a Province that was in a sound 
financial position and could get by on 
its own, such a new program would 
provide a very interesting experi- 
ment indeed; one which might be of 
immense value to the life insurance 
business. However, cutting bond in- 
terest payments as the Province has 
been doing, repudiating debts as it 
has done for five years, makes its 
venture into life insurance viewed 
purely as a means to raise money. It 
is stressed that such a measure 
should not be associated with life in- 
surance. 

However, Alberta now has its own 
provincially-owned and operated life 
insurance company; it sells only in 
Alberta; and no announcement is 
made as to whether it must come un- 
der the jurisdiction of the federal 
department of insurance, although 
it is assumed that it does. Its future 
will be watched closely. Organized 
life insurance is not worried. 
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Group Life Insurance Protection 
Reaches Total of $18,500,000,000 


ECORD 1941 gains in all forms 
n of group insurance, raising the 
volume of protection in force in 
American industry to all-time high 
marks, were announced last week by 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, in a year-end 
report on the operations of the group- 
writing companies. 

Mr. Parkinson said that group life 
insurance, the basic coverage protect- 
ing against death from any cause, 


would show an increase for the 
? 


year of approximately $2,2560,060,000, 


bringing the total in force in all com- 
panies to the all-time peak of $18,500,- 
000,000. This total is almost double 
the aggregate of $9,600,000,000 in 
force at the end of 1929, the high 
mark for most American financial in- 
stitutions. 

“This sizable volume of protec- 
tion,” said Mr. Parkinson, “‘provided 
by the voluntary cooperation of 
American employees and their em- 
12,500,000  indi- 
viduals employed by 32,800 companies 
that, in the event of death, their 


ployers, assured 


families will receive, on the average, 
one year’s wages and time in which 
to adjust their standards of living 
to the loss of the wage earner. Rec- 
ords show that close to one-half of 
those protected by group life insur- 
ance carry no other life protection. 
Thus, this form of employee-employer 
security alone stands between millions 
of American families and dependency 
upon public or private charity. 

“January 1, 1942, marks the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the _ establish- 
ment of a group insurance depart- 
ment in the Equitable, through which 
this form of protection was _ intro- 
duced to American industry. The 
group-writing companies thus_ look 
hack over three decades of swift de- 
velopment in what field was an un- 
known branch of American insur- 
ance in 1941.” 

In the Equitable alone, Mr. Park- 
Inson said, group life insurance in- 
creased about $400,000,000 during the 
750,000,000 
total in force, which stands ready to 
protect the dependents of 1,700,000 
certificate holders. 


year to a new record of $2,7 


Protection was provided for thou- 
sands of workers also under the other 
Results for 1941 alone 
include: group accident and health, 


coverages, 


910,000 in weekly payments to il! or 
disabled employees; hospital expense 


insurance, $345,000 for daily hospital 
room and board payments; surgical 
benefits, $10,700,000 in maximum re- 
imbursement for surgical care; ac- 
cidental death and dismemberment, 
$80,200,000 in lump sum payments, 
and group annuities, $2,110,000 in 
annual rteirement income at the ma- 
turity of the contracts. 

Total premium income for 1941 
for all group coverages amount to 
$84,000,000, an increase of $16,000,000 
above the all-time high record estab- 
lished in 1940. 


Church Life 
Increases Capital 

The Church Life Insurance Cor- 
poration, New York, has increased its 
capital from $100,000 to $250,000 by 
means of a stock dividend, according 
to an announcement by Bradford B. 
Locke, executive vice-president of the 
company. 

Mr. Locke stated that this action 
was taken recently by the Board of 
Directors partly for the additional 
protection of the policyholders and 
partly for the benefit of The Church 
Pension Fund of the Protestant Epis- 


copal Church of which the Corpora- 
tion is a wholly-owned subsidiary. 
Incorporated in 1922 with a paid- 
in capital and surplus of $155,000, all 
supplied by The Church Pension 
Fund, the Corporation’s surplus, part 
of which has now been capitalized, is 
almost $1,000,000. The facilities of 
the Corporation are extended only to 
the clergy and the active lay workers 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and the members of their families. 


Guardian Life 


Makes Promotions 

The board of directors of The 
Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America, at its annual meeting, 
announced the promotion of Associ- 
ate Actuary John L. Cameron to the 
post of 2nd vice-president and associ- 
ate actuary and the appointment of 
a new officer in the person of Irving 
fosenthal, assistant actuary. 

Mr. Cameron joined The Guardian 
in May, 1930, as assistant actuary 
following several years’ experience in 
actuarial work in Hartford and sub- 
sequently with a private firm of 
actuaries in New York City. He was 
made associate actuary by the com- 
pany on January 1, 1940. 

Irving Rosenthal, the new as- 
sistant actuary, joined The Guardian 
in February, 1939, as a clerk in its 
actuarial department, following 
graduation from college. 











Above is a photograph of the new home office building of the American 
Home Life Insurance Company, Topeka, Kansas. A story regarding the 
opening of this interesting structure appeared in the column "Along City 
Streets" in The Spectator for December 4. 
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Life Insurance in 1942 Many Times 
Bigger Factor Than in Past War Periods 


























































































POLICYHOLDERS’ FUNDS AT WORK THROUGH 
BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
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INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Life insurance, which has made important contributions to the nation 
in past wars, is many times a bigger factor as 1942 opens than in 
previous national emergencies, according to the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. Policyholder funds at work through business and government 
securities alone now aggregate $17,100,000,000, or more than eight 
times the total in 1917 when this country entered World War |. Life 
insurance protection in force now aggregates $124,000,000,000 pro- 
viding a backlog of family security more than five times as great as in 
1917. Sound national morale is essential to victory, and family security 
tends to build and maintain morale. Benefit payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries, which strengthen the economic fabric of the nation 
particularly in times of crisis, amounted to $2,550,000,000 in 1941 com- 
pared with $590,000,000 in 1917. 
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Northwestern National 


Reports for 1941 


A $21,000,000 gain in insurance in 
force, reflecting sharply improved 
persistency, featured the 57th an- 
nual financial statement of North- 
western National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, released Jan. 1, 
1942. For many years the company 
has been first in the business to an- 
nounce its complete and final year- 
end figures. 

Total insurance in force reached 
$481,197,511 on December 31, rising 
from $460,034,187 at the end of 1940. 
Total assets increased by $5,944,880 
to $86,729,083. Voluntary  contin- 
gency reserves and surplus funds, 
over and above legal liabilities, in- 
creased to $6,703,947. 

“Total management expenses were 
reduced in 1941, despite rising oper- 
ating costs and despite the sub- 
stantial increase in insurance in force 
achieved during the year,” O. J. 
Arnold, president, said in comment- 
ing on the report. “Persistency im- 
proved sharply, and there was a sub- 
stantial increase in the percentage of 
the management expense dollar that 
was paid to agents. The improved 
persistency can be credited partly to 
the larger incomes of many policy- 
holders and partly to the company’s 
sales policies and compensation 
method under which our _ agents 
earned more money in 1941 for im- 
proved quality of sales and service. 

“The increase in ordinary insur- 
ance in force, exclusive of group, 
represents a 15 per cent improve- 
ment in the rate of gain over the 
previous year. 

“New sales of ordinary business 
showed little change from 1940 in 
total amount, yet the number of 
policies sold increased substantially. 
This reflects a larger proportion of 
policies of under $2,000 —more in- 
surance being bought by small pur- 
chasers which is a wholesome social 
trend.” 

The report showed total invest- 
ments in direct or fully guaranteed 
obligations of the United States gov- 
ernment at $28,250,962 compared 
with $24,480,820 as of Dec. 31, 
1940. A*substantial increase is also 
shown in the holdings of first mort- 
gage loans, from $11,535,507 at the 
end of 1940 to $16,491,993 as of 
Dec. 31, 1941. These investments 
consist principally of selected F.H.A. 
mortgages on new city homes. 

Policy loans continue the slow 
shrinkage evidenced in the past sev- 
eral years, the report showed, 
totalling $9,229,752 compared with 


$9,418,224 as of the end of last year. 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has taken 


prompt and definite steps to achieve increased usefulness under the 
unusual conditions reflecting the war and its impact upon the American 


economic and social structure. 


Among these steps are measures designed to give: 


I Adequate protection to existing Mutual Life policyholders and their 


beneficiaries against present day hazards. 


2 Effective cooperation with the company’s field underwriters in meeting the 


unprecedented sales problems now facing all life insurance companies. 


3 Practical working knowledge of the changing needs for life insurance 


in the light of new conditions. 


With more than 3% Billions of insurance in force, Mutual Life begins its 
99th year well equipped to meet its responsibilities to the American public 


in the difficult days ahead! 























tang 34 NASSAU STREET + NEW YORK CITY 
cas 
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Selected Sales Suggestions 


From Top Producer 

At a recent sales conference held in 
Amarillo, Tex., Tom B. Reed, out- 
standing producer of the Great South- 
ern Life, appeared on the program 
and gave in a lively presentation his 
prescription for writing a million dol- 
lar total of business each year, a 
stunt he has successfully performed 
for the past four years. He is a trus- 
tee of the NALU and an active work- 
er in local association affairs. We 
quote in the following a few cf the 
hints on gaining the upper brackets 
as suggested by Mr. Reed. 

“T would like to be known as the 
best dressed life insurance man in 
town. If I could buy only one suit of 
clothes, I would buy the best one. 

“If you are going to hunt, own the 
best bird dogs in town. 

“Be the best solicitor in your own 
town on the community fund, YMCA 
or Red Cross drives. Maybe the local 
newspaper will want to write a story 
about you on the front page. 

“If you are going to spend money 
for playing golf, be the best golfer in 
the club and maybe your ad will ap- 
pear on the sport page occasionally. 

“Watch for babies. Don’t send 
money banks or those cute little 
verses to the new mother and father. 
Buy the best baby book on the market 
and mail it to them and they will 
know who it is from. I have mailed 
over 200 of them. They cost $1 each 
and I have made a profit of from $25 
to $500 on a hundred of them. Biue 
for boys, pink for girls. 

“Write lots of letters to friends and 
prospects. Write letters on any sub- 
ject you can think of. If you don’t 
think people will ask you for insur- 
ance, I have 150 inquiries. They 
claim all I lack is getting out a cata- 
log. 

“If you want to mail advertising, 
fix it so that the prospect will not 
know the mailing piece. I have 
framed him and made him open the 
envelope. I send the enclosure in an 
envelope with a blue lining so that 
it can’t show through and then send 
it first class mail. He will at least 
take a look at it before he throws it 
in the wastebasket. 

“Unless you are a Chartered Life 
Underwriter, do away with the 
handles you have been using—Special 
agent, insurance counsellor, insurance 
advisor, and what-have-you. Your 
client knows you are just an insur- 
ance salesman and other agents laugh 
about the handles you hang on your 
name. 

“When you need some money, quit 
asking the general agent for $50. 
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-Prospecting 


Ask him for $1,000. You will come 


nearer getting it and it will come 
nearer getting you out of ‘hock.’ 

“Be on better terms with every in- 
surance man in town. I have found 
lots of swell fellows in this business 
and most of them know more about 
the business than I do, and I like 
occasionally to find out what kind of 
thunder they use on a customer. 

“Try shutting off your flow of ora- 
tory once in a while during an inter- 
view. He might be ready to buy. 





After He Says, “I Do” 


The sacred obligation of every 
family man is to produce income 
during his normal earning period. 
The new LNL Continuator en- 
ables every man to continue his 
earnings to his family even if he 
dies ... and at low cost. 


The premium per unit of this 
amazing policy is the same for 
all ages, 20-55 inclusive. Best 
of all, the buyer gets a 25% in- 
crease in benefits if he continues 
his policy in force for six years, 
or more. 


LNL field men find this new, 
modern policy an effective pros- 
pecting and sales tool. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Geared To 
Fort Wayne Help Its 
Indiana Fieldmen 











“If you are in the habit of know- 
ing too much about a policy, your 
company reserves, loading, acquisition 
cost, etc., quit using it on your pros- 
pect ‘what thought’ he might have 
talking about. 

“Another good one I have used is 
to open an interview by asking a pros- 
pect “what thought” he might have 
about his own insurance. 

“When I was a kid, a wholesale 
salesman for a hardware firm used 
to call on my Dad. He sold hardware 
by asking questions. I grew up watch- 
ing success come to this man. He’s 
been retired for 25 years and lives 
on the ocean. I catch myself ‘mimick- 
ing’ this same man—questioning pros- 
pects. They like to hear themselves 
talk. Try it once in a while. 

“Once in a while call on a_ pros- 
pect without a rate book and bulging 
pockets of literature. You should 
know enough about a rate to guess 
pretty close to giving it to him with- 
out feeling in your hip pocket for the 
rate book. It might make an impres- 
sion on him for you to call your sec- 
retary and have her send the rate 
book and application over by Western 
Union. 

“Here’s one that if your use you 
might not have to call on the famous 
20-prospects-a-week. Expose yourself 
enough on the street and you might 
catch a prospect or two walking just 
in front of you. 

“Obey your ‘hunches.’ They will be 
right 80 per cent of the time. Most 
of you throw away enough good 
hunches during a day to pay your 
erocery bill for a month. Acquire a 
do-it-now habit. It will pay big divi- 
dends. 

“IT believe 95 per cent of the 
people I have sold life insurance to 
have been men with ambitions. 

“IT would go without something to 
eat once in a while rather than be 
without all our leading weekly or 
monthly trade papers. News about 
our own business beats all the Euro- 
pean war news ten to one. If you 
can’t pay the small yearly subscrip- 
tions—get out of the business. 

“The biggest boosters I have are 
the agents in our own office. I go 
out of my way to give some encour- 
agement to a new agent who has just 
hit our front door, and anything in 
my office or in my files is available 
to every agent in my company. You 
try this a while and you will have 
the agent giving you some business.” 
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and Sell 


Demonstrating the Value 
Of Time Control 


One of the principle advantages of 
time control, or accurate day-by-day 
check on production effort, is that 
such a system tends to cause the in- 
dividual to raise his sights. It shows 
the agent exactly how much real ap- 
plication he is putting into the job 
and demonstrates the amount of 
added effort that will be required to 
permit him to achieve those things 
he aspires to. 

By way of illustrating the value of 
this system of operation, the follow- 
ine is quoted from the Pacific Mu- 
tual’s agency magazine, being a re- 
port volunteered by O. H. Whitten, 
assistant manager of the Garland 
Agency at Farmville, Virginia. While 
this covers 1940 activity, record- 
keeping is standard year-after-year 
procedure with Mr. Whitten. He is a 
top club member of 15 years’ standing, 
and consistently makes the upper di- 
visions, reaching top-stardom in 1939. 
He is, too, a perennial leader in num- 
ber of applications and is just about 
to round the 400-week mark in con- 
secutive weekly production. In study- 
ing his figures below, keep in mind 
that his primary job is in the office 
of the Garland Agency. Soliciting is 
a .side-issue with him—and for that 
reason, of necessity, he has developed 
prospect-selecting to a fine art. 

“During the year,” states Mr. 
Whitten, “I interviewed for life in- 
surance 185 people. The total inter- 
views with this group were 229. 
\mong these 185 people, 94 sales were 
made—a batting average of about one 
sale to each two and one-half inter- 
views and about one sale for every 
two people contacted. 

“Of the total of 94 sales, I closed 
74 on first interview, 19 on second 
interview, 1 on third interview. No 
prospect was interviewed more than 
three times—after that he was dis- 
qualified. 

“The volume of paid busines rep- 
resented was approximately $224,000. 
Premiums amounted to about $7,280.00 
(an average of some $32.50 per thou- 
sand). 

‘An interesting feature is that each 
of my 229 interviews represented an 
average cash value of $14.15. 

“In addition, I solicited 55 pros- 
pects for commercial, retirement an- 
nuities and annuities, selling 42 com- 
mercial cases with premiums of $1,- 
177, three retirement annuities and 


os 

ing - 
two refund annuities. The commer- 
cial ratio is high because in many 
cases two policies were sold—accident 
and sickness. 

“I wish every underwriter could 
realize that whenever he sits down 
and tries to write a policy, that in- 
terview has a definite cash value to 
him. I believe this line of thinking 
spurs a man on to have more inter- 
views. I have schooled myself to the 
point where, if I have an interview 
and fail to close, I feel there is still 
an invisible commission earned. And 
is this not a fact? 

“Keeping an outline and account 
of soliciting, sales and commission 
activities lets an underwriter know 
at all times how he is progressing.” 


Attention to Detail 
Essential 


The mastery of detail spells success 
in selling. 

One essential detail in every sale 
concerns the presentation of the ap- 
plication for the prospect’s attention. 
Fidelity Manager Gordon E. Wheeler. 
in the Fidelity Fieldman, gives his 
method of handling this phase of the 
interveiw in the following: 

In presenting any policy to a pros- 
pect, I try to get him comfortably 
seated near a desk or table, because I 
use pencil and paper in presenting my 
policy. The eye is twenty-two times 
us receptive to an idea as the ear, 
therefore the reason for the use of 
paper and pencil. 

This all helps, but the suggestion I 
had in mind is an easy method of get- 
ting that application out, and in front 
of the prospect, without his realizing 
WHY it is there. We all know that 
when the application is pulled out, the 
prospect immediately draws in his (or 
her) head—and oh, what a job to get 
it out again. When I come to the ex- 
planation of the dividends payable at 
the end of the first year, I say, “These 
dividends can be used in one of four 
different ways; perhaps this paper 
will more clearly explain them to you.” 
Then I proceed to pull out the paper 
(an application) lay it down in front 
of him, and go on pointing out the 
four ways as printed in our applica- 
tion. By the time I have finished ex- 
plaining the four ways, the prospect 
has accustomed himself to the appli- 
eation, and it is left right there in 
front of him all ready for the “close” 
which comes soon after. 





Spinning Wheel . 


Protection ‘on the Alert’’ 


Here is a good thing for 
underwriters to remember these 
days . . . one of the unmatched 
advantages of broad and flexible 
life insurance coverage is the 
protection it provides on unex- 
pected “fronts.” 


The New England Mutual 
policyholder, for instance, may 
avail himself of his contract’s 
liberality to guard not alone 
against the sudden assault of 
death. The guarantees of all 
policy forms, except single pre- 
mium, give him these other mea- 
sures of preparedness against 
unforeseen changes in his needs: 


Loan value beginning in second 
vear. 

Cash value equal to full legal 
reserve at the end of third year. 
Conversion by difference in re- 
serves—no extra charges. 
Cash value ($1000 minimum), 
plus dividend accumulations, 
may be applied under income 
option at any time. 

Both paid-up and extended in- 
surance options have cash values 


and participate in dividends. 


Quarterly premiums figured at 
flat six per cent interest. 


Fieldmen of the New England 
Mutual are proud to be able to 
supply this wide protection to 
American families in these criti- 
cal times. 


~ New England 
Mutual 


Lye Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA - 1835 
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The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States War and 
Aeronautics Restrictions 


The Society's liability under this policy and under any Additional 
Indemnity provision included herein shall be limited as hereinafter 
provided where the death of the Insured occurs under any of the 
following circumstances: 

(a) (i) while the Insured is in the military, naval or air forces 
of any country and while such country is at war, whether 
declared or undeclared, provided such death occurs either 
as a result of such war or any act incident thereto or 
while the Insured is outside the forty-eight states of the 
United States, the District of Columbia and the Dominion 
of Canada; or 

(ii) within six months after the termination of service in the 
military, naval or air forces of any country from wounds 
or injuries received or suffered while such country was at 
war, whether declared or undeclared, as a result of such 
war or any act incident thereto; or 

(b) within two years from the Date of Issue of this policy as a 

result of war, whether declared or undeclared, or any act 
incident thereto, provided such act takes place while the 
Insured is outside the forty-eight states of the United States, 
the District of Columbia and the Dominion of Canada and 
while the Insured is not in the military, naval or air forces 
of any country at war, whether declared or undeclared; or 

(c) as a result of service, travel or flight in any species of air- 

craft, except as a fare-paying passenger in a licensed pas- 
senger aircraft provided by an incorporated passenger car- 
rier and operated by a properly licensed pilot on a regular 
passenger air route between definitely established airports, 
either (i) while the Insured is in the military, naval or air 
forces of any country, or (ii) while the Insured is in aero- 
nautic or aviation training outside such forces, if such train- 
ing is under the supervision, direction, or control of any 
governmental authority or agency. 

The Society's liability in such an event shall be limited to the 
payment to the person entitled to receive the first payment on ac- 
count of the proceeds of this policy of a single sum equal to (1) 
the premiums actually paid under this policy, or (2) the reserve 
on this policy, whichever is the larger amount, and, in either case, 
increased by any Dividend or Dividend Accumulations and the 
cash value of any Dividend Additions and less any indebtedness 


Bankers Life 


New Policy 


To meet the widespread need for a 
plan of permanent insurance with 
low initial cost, the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines has de- 
veloped and started issuing, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, a new policy, the Modi- 
fied Two-Whole Life. 

“The Modified Two-Whole Life 
policy is one under which the premi- 
ums for the first two years are con- 
siderably less than the premiums 
payable thereafter,” announces Vice- 
President and Actuary, E. M. Mc- 
Conney. “Dividends on this _ policy 
are payable annually beginning at 
the end of the second policy year. 
There is no first year dividend be- 
cause of the low rate of premium for 
the first two policy years. Payment 
of the dividend at the end of the sec- 
ond policy year is contingent on the 
payment of the third year’s premium 


this policy. 





(including interest due or accrued) to the Society existing against in full. 


It is anticipated that the 
dividend payable at the end of the 
second policy year will be greater 
than the increase in premium for the 








Continental Assurance Company Provi- 
sions Relating to War and Aviation 


The liability of the Company under this policy shall be limited in 
the event of death of the Insured occurs 


WAR RISK EXCLUSION 


(1) Within two years from date of execution of this policy as the 
result of any war, whether declared or undeclared, or of any act 
incident to such war and while the Insured is traveling, residing 
or stationed outside of the states of the United States and the 
District of Columbia; or 

(2) Within five years from date of execution of this policy from 
any cause while Insured is outside of the states of the United States 
and the District of Columbia and is serving in the military or naval 
forces of any country engaged in war, whether declared or unde- 
clared, or if death occurs anywhere within six months after the 
termination of such service as a result of injury or disease received 
or contracted while in such service; or 


AVIATION RISK EXCLUSION 


(3) Within ten years from date of execution of this policy as the 
result of operating or riding in or on any kind of aircraft, or of 
falling therewith or therefrom or in any other manner descending 
therefrom while such aircraft is in flight or in motion, except when 
the Insured is a fare-paying passenger of a commercial airline flying 
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third policy year.” 


on a regular scheduled route between definitely established air- 
ports; and 

the amount payable in full settlement of all liability under this policy 
in the event of any such death shall be an amount equal to the 
premiums actually paid hereon, less the amount of any dividends 
or coupons paid, increased by interest on such net premiums at the 
rate of 3 per cent per annum, less any indebtedness against this 
policy, provided, however, that the amount so payable shall not be 
less than the reserve on the face amount of this policy at the date 
of death and the amount of all dividends or coupons left on deposit 
and the reserve on any paid-up additions, less any indebtedness 
on this policy, nor shall such amount in any event exceed the imme- 
diate value of the amount that would be payable under this policy 
if the provisions hereof were not made a part of this policy. 

The expression "military or naval forces” shall be interpreted to 
include the Army, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, National Guard, 
aeronautical, or other branches or divisions of any armed forces of 
any country. The expression "states of the United States and Dis- 
trict of Columbia" shall be interpreted to include waters within three 
miles of the coast line. 

The policy provision entitled "Incontestability" is hereby amended 
by adding thereto the following: "and except as to provisions and 
conditions relating to War and Aviation which are contained in an 
Endorsement attached to and made a part of this policy." 

This policy is issued subject to the modifications herein contained; 
but nothing in this Endorsement shall be construed to alter, vary or 
change any of the terms, conditions or provisions of this policy other 
than as stated herein. 
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Connecticut General 


Retains Scale 

The 1942 Dividend Scale of the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company under participating life 
insurance contracts and participating 
annual premium retirement annui- 
ties will be the same as that effective 
during 1941. 

Dividends left with the company 
at interest under participating 
policies will accumulate at 3% per 
cent interest from the policy anni- 
versary in 1942. This is the same 
rate of interest allowed during 1941. 
Where a guaranteed accumulation 
rate stipulated in the contract ex- 
ceeds 3% per cent, the guarantee 
rate will be used. The company’s in- 
terest payments for 1942 on funds 





Union Central Life War Clause 


This policy is issued and accepted upon the express understand- 
ing that the Company does not assume under this policy the risk 
of death arising under any of the following circumstances: 

(a) If the death of the Insured results from any cause while 
serving in the naval, military or air forces of any country at war, 
whether war be declared or not, or within six months after the 
termination of service death results directly or indirectly from 
wounds or injuries sustained or disease contracted while in the 
aforesaid service, or 

(b) If, within two years of the date of issue of this policy, the 
death of the Insured occurs while serving outside the geographical 
boundaries of the continental United States in any non-combatant 
unit auxiliary to the military, naval or air forces of any country at 
war, whether war be declared or not, or within six months after 
the termination of service death results directly or indirectly from 
wounds or injuries sustained or disease contracted while in the 
aforesaid service. 

(c) If, within two years of the date of issue of this policy, the 
death of the insured occurs as a direct or indirect result of war 
or any act incident thereto, and the cause of death arose while the 
Insured, whether serving with any naval, military or air forces or 
not, traveled or resided outside the geographical boundaries of 
the continental United States. 

(d) If the death of the Insured results directly or indirectly from 
service in or about or from travel or flight in any species of air- 
craft operated for aviation training or for naval or military pur- 
poses within or without the continental United States. 

In the event of death under any of the above circumstances, the 
Company will pay to the executors, administrators or assigns of the 
Insured the sum of the premiums paid, reduced by any dividends 
apportioned (howsoever applied), provided however that in no 
event shall the Company pay less than the reserve of this policy 
nor more than the amount of insurance that would be payable 
in the absence of this War Clause. To the amount payable as 
above provided there shall be added the reserve of any insurance 
purchased by dividends and the amount of any dividend accumula- 
tions and there shall be deducted the amount of any indebtedness 
or advances. 
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left under supplementary agree- 
ments will be on a 3% per cent basis 











which is the same rate as paid in 1941. 


Occidental Life Insurance Company 
War Clause 


NAVAL OR MILITARY SERVICE AT HOME—I. The Insured may, 
without notice or payment of extra premium therefor, serve in any 
naval or military force within the Dominion of Canada, Newfound- 
land, and Continental United States of America, its territories, pos- 
sessions or protectorates (hereinafter called the "Home Areas’), 
except as provided in paragraph 2(b) hereunder. 

2. It is agreed, however, that notwithstanding any contrary pro- 
vision the amount payable under this policy if in force at the 
Insured's death shall be the Limited Benefit described in paragraph 
3 hereunder in the event that: 

NAVAL OR MILITARY SERVICE ABROAD—(a) death from any 
cause occurs while the Insured is in service outside the Home Areas 
in the naval or military forces of any country, or within six months 
after the termination of such service, unless (except for service and 
training as described in sub-paragraph (c) below) such extra pre- 
miums as the company shall determine upon written request shall 
have been duly paid, the first of such extra premiums to be paid 
during the Insured's lifetime and prior to the expiration of ninety 
days after the date of enlistment for such service or the expiration 
of thirty days after the commencement of such service, whichever 
is the later: or 

AIR SERVICE AT HOME—(b) death occurs as a direct or indi- 
rect result of travel or flight undertaken, within the Home Areas 
in any species of aircraft, while the Insured is either in service in 
the air forces or the air branch of the naval or military forces of 
any country or in aviation training, unless such extra premiums as 
the company shall determine upon written request shall have been 
duly paid, the first of such extra premiums to be paid prior to the 
travel or flight from which death results; or 

AIR SERVICE ABROAD—(c) death from any cause occurs while 
the Insured is outside the Home Areas either in service in the air 
forces or the air branch of the naval or military forces of any coun- 





try or in aviation training, or within six months after the termina- 
tion of such service or training; or 

TRAVEL OR RESIDENCE ABROAD—(d) death occurs within two 
years of the date hereof as a direct or indirect result of insurrec- 
tion or war, whether war be declared or not, and the cause of 
death arose while the Insured although not serving in the naval, 
military or air forces of any country traveled or resided beyond the 
Home Areas, unless such extra premiums as the company shall deter- 
mine upon written request shall have been duly paid, the first of such 
extra premiums to be paid on or before departure from the Home 
Areas. 

The restrictions and exceptions in any total disability or double 
indemnity accident provision of this policy are not modified or 
annulled by anything contained herein. 

LIMITED BENEFIT—3. The Limited Benefit shall consist of either 
the premiums paid on this policy (but not any extra premiums paid 
under this endorsement), with interest at the rate of 3 per cent per 
annum, compounded yearly, reduced by any dividends that may 
have been apportioned and credited to this policy (howsoever ap- 
plied) with interest thereon at the aforesaid rate, or the face 
amount of insurance, whichever shall be the less, and in addition 
thereto the cash value of any existing paid-up additions and the 
amount of any cash dividend accumulations at the credit of this 
policy and less any indebtedness to the company in respect to this 
policy. 

EXTRA PREMIUMS—4. Upon failure to pay when due or within 
the period of grace any extra premium under this indorsement after 
tke first, there shall be no right except with the consent of the 
company to pay such extra premium or any subsequent extra pre- 
mium. No such extra premium shall be advanced under the auto- 
matic premium loan provision except upon written request and with 
the consent of the company. 

INCONTESTABILITY—S. The provision of this policy relating to 
incontestability is hereby amended by the addition of the phrase 
“except that part of the policy relating to war risk exclusion set 
out in the provision entitled 'War Clause.’ " 
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Legal 


Connecticut Mutual Lawyer 


Tells of Tax Problems 


Holding that most wills contain an 
unwritten clause, “and to my benefi- 
ciaries—tax troubles,” Arthur S. Pot- 
win, of the Connecticut Mutual Life’s 
legal department, recently explained 
what some of those tax troubles are, 
in an address before the Chartered 
Life Underwriters of Western Mas- 
sachusetts, reproduced in ConMu- 
Topics. Tax legislation 1942 is likely 
to give additional force to his sug- 
zestions. 

First, to outline the problem, he 
said: “The executor of the estate is 
primarily liable for payment of the 
tax on all property included in the 
gross estate. However, if any part 
of the gross estate consists of pro- 
ceeds of insurance which are payable 
to named beneficiaries, the executor 
can recover from the beneficiaries any 
tax which he has paid on such pro- 
ceeds. 

“If a man wishes to leave his in- 
surance program undisturbed, he 
should provide in his will for pay- 
ment of the tax on the insurance from 
the assets of the estate. The benefi- 
ciaries of the insurance are still not 
safe, however, because the assets may 
not be sufficient in amount or liquid 
enough to accomplish this purpose. 
If the tax thus remains unpaid, the 
beneficiary of the insurance is person- 
ally liable to the extent of the pro- 
ceeds received for any tax that may 
be imposed.” 

“Tax insurance must usually be 
sufficient to pay two estate tax bills. 

. In the first place, life insurance 
proceeds should be available to pay 
the tax on the general estate so that 
other valuable assets may be left in- 
tact for the estate beneficiary. In the 
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second place, if extra cash proceeds 
are available to the insurance benefi- 
ciary, the insurance program for her 
benefit which is probably on an in- 
come basis can remain unaffected. It 
might be mentioned here that the tax 
payment on the insurance can be en- 
forced even against procéeds which 
are held by the insurance company 
under a settlement option.” 

After calling attention to “the ever 
increasing rates and lowered exemp- 
tions,” especially those of the 1941 
Revenue Act, Mr. Potwin warned 
against tax surprises and against 
vain attempts to prophesy exactly 
what the future tax burden will be. 
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Years of Steady Growth 
Makes for Confidence in 
the Future 


* * 


NTAL LIFE 
INSURANC’E COMPANY 
Home Office—Baltimore, Maryland 
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Instead of gazing into a crystal ball, 
agents should check up with their 
clients from time to time and keep 
their tax insurance protection up to 
date. 

One illustration of “the futility of 
advising prospects on future tax pos- 
sibilities” that Mr. Potwin gave was 
the case of a New Jersey lawyer who 
died after working on several ac- 
counts for which he had not been 
fully paid at the time of death. His 
partnership share of the uncoilected 
accounts was valued in his estate at 
approximately $40,000. This had been 
expected, but what was not expected 
was that this same valuation of $40,- 
000 was considered to be accrued in- 
come earned prior to his death, and 
his estate therefore had to pay an 
income tax as well as an estate tax 
on this large item. 

Other questions to which the ulti- 
mate answer turned out to be dif- 
ferent from the first dictum of the 
crystal ball turned on deversionary 
interests, means of keeping one’s in- 
surance free from estate tax liability, 
effect of insured’s retaining owner- 
ship of his insurance, and the mean- 
ing of “indirect” in relation to pre- 
mium payments by the insured. 


Medical 


Accidental Death Toll In- 
creasing, Says Metropolitan 

Fatal accidents in the United 
States have been estimated at about 
100,000 for the twelve months of 1941, 
giving that year the unhappy dis- 
tinction of being the second consec- 
utive year to show an upward trend 
in the accident fatality rate, accord- 
ing to statisticians of the Metropoli- 
tan Life of New York. The 1941 num- 
ber of accidental deaths is expeced to 
exceed by 3,000 the 1940 total of 
96,885. Comparison with war fatali- 
ties should not dull the public mind 
to the need of ever more care in acci- 
dent prevention. 

As in previous years, motor vehicle 
accidents figured prominently in the 
accident fatality increase, with a total 
of more than 39,500 deaths exceeding 
the 1940 total by at least 5,000. Last- 
minute data may even bring the au- 
tomobile death tally to a figure above 


’ the 39,643 that made 1937 the pre- 
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vious peak year. For more than a 
decade motor vehicle accidents, which 
account for four out of every ten ac- 
cidental deaths, have been the lead- 
ing cause of fatal mishap. 

Greatly increased industrial activ- 
ity during 1941 is given by the Met- 
ropolitan Life statisticians as the rea- 
son for the sharp rise of about 1,500 
in deaths due to occupational acci- 
dents. 

Two classes of accidental deaths 
showed a decline! Home accidents 
killed about 1,000 fewer persons, and 
a similar decline was recorded in ac- 
cidents in public places, other than 
those involving motor vehicles. 

Accident catastrophes — accidents 
taking five or more lives—were more 
numerous in 1941 than in 1940 but 
took fewer lives altogether. The year 
1941, so far as known, is the only 
year in the past decade without at 
least one catastrophe in this country 
costing 100 or more lives. 


John Hancock Manager Ex- 
plains H.O. and Agents’ 
Shares 


What the home office underwriter 
does and how the agent or field “un- 
derwriter” can help were explained 


for the benefit primarily of John 
Hancock Mutual Life agents in a re- 
cent issue of that company’s Signa- 
ture by Frank J. Keefe, manager of 
the underwriting department. After 
explaining that every Ordinary ap- 
plication sent to the home office goes 
directly to the underwriting depart- 
ment, he stated that “the clerical 
force operates on a_ staggered-time 
schedule with a certain number ar- 
riving early in order to start opera- 
tions before the opening hour for the 
main group of clerks. ... We recog- 
nize the importance of eliminating 
delay, which can result in a competi- 
tor stepping in or the applicant losing 
interest.” 

Mr. Keefe named the “three groups 
in our organization which have an im- 
portant part in the selection of risks 
—Medical Officers, Lay Underwriters 
and Agents.” “Agents with long 
service usually have a higher ratio 
of approved applications than the 
company’s general average. . .. They 
have acquired a knowledge of the type 
of risk that will be considered insur- 
able. As their selling time is their 
business capital, they endeavor to in- 
vest that capital to obtain the high- 
est return.” By mastering a few 
principles, an agent can improve his 
selection without waiting to learn by 
experience. 

“The Home Office Underwriter at- 
tempts to determine if the risk is a 
normal one, and if not, to what ex- 





tent it departs from normal stand- 
ards. 

“In the consideration of an appli- 
cation, there are four factors affect- 
ing the decision: family history, past 
and present medical history, the ex- 
aminer’s report, and finally, questions 
bearing upon what is known as en- 
vironmental selection, such as occu- 
pation, moral hazard, habits, finances, 
and the purpose for which the insur- 
ance is desired. It is only in com-» 
paratively recent years that the im- 
portance of selecting along these lines 
has been widely recognized.” 

Commenting particularly on 
finances, Mr. Keefe observed: “We 
not only underwrite for mortality, but 
we also underwrite for persistency. In 
a sense we assume the attitude of a 
business house in requiring the es- 
tablishment of the credit of the cus- 
tomer. We want to know that the 
applicant is entitled to the amount 
of insurance applied for, and that his 
position in life warrants that much 
insurance. It might be stated, how- 
ever, there are more cases of under- 
insurance than overinsurance. “3 

* * 
Beg Pardon! 

In its issue of Dec. 18, The Specta- 
tor printed a picture of A. N. Mitchell, 
president of the Canada Life Insur- 
ance Company of Toronto, but made 
the error of giving his connection, in 
the picture’s caption, as “president, 
Sun Life of Canada.” 

Mr. Mitchell’s company post was 
correctly stated in the accompanying 
article which was part of “Depart- 
mental Digest” on Page 22 of our Dec. 
18 issue. The Spectator regrets that 
the mistake should have occurred. 
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A NEW PLAN 


“Three-Fold Security”—a new Fidelity plan just 
released—meets the three basic insurance needs 
of the great middle income group—today’s insur- 
The plan, wrapped in one easily 
owned package—and priced right for this market 
—offers this three-fold security. 

$50 a month at age 65, guaranteed as long as 
you live, and if you die before 65— 

$50 a month to your wife for ten years, and in 


$1,000 in cash to square you with the world and 
take care of those last expenses. 

Easy to understand—easy to own—easy to sell 
—the new Fidelity Three-Fold Security plan meets 
the insurance needs of the vast middle income 


A RECORD OF GOOD SERVICE group. 
FOR FORTY-THREE YEARS. 


y i DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 
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COMPANIES 


New records were established during 1941 in amounts of 
premium income and of total income received by The 


Travelers Insurance Companies of Hartford. Total pre- 
mium income in life insurance was $107,575,000, and for 
accident and health, $24,284,000. Total new regular and 
group life insurance issued on a paid basis was $469,- 
500,000. 

The State Mutual Life announced that December was 
the largest month in submitted business in the company’s 
97-year history. Total volume for 1941 was nearly 11 per 
cent above 1940. There was a gain of $1,386 in the size of 
each policy issued in December as compared with Decem- 
ber of last year. The company has now set higher limits 
on all life and endowment plans, adding approximately 50 
per cent to former limits between ages 21 and 49. 

Insurance in force for the National Life of Vermont 
went above six hundred million during 1941. Paid new 
business, $53,806,225, was 19.4 per cent over 1940. In 
December, 1941, the gain was more than 37 per cent over 
December, 1940. 

Milton O. Culpepper, former Staunton, Va., manager for 
the Metropolitan Life of New York, has been transferred 
to Savannah, succeeding M. S. Herndon, retired. 

The Mutual Life of New York has appointed advisory 
committees of managers and field representatives to meet 
from time to time with home office officials in order to 
discuss problems of agency administration and field activi- 
ties. The purpose is to obtain an interchange of viewpoints 
and have field men share in company policy decisions 
affecting the field. 

A gain in life insurance of over $50,980,000 during 1941 
was recorded by the Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford. 
Total life insurance in force stood at the all-time peak of 
$1,135,818.584. December, 1941, gained more than 22 per 
cent over December, 1940. 

The 1941 increase of business in force of the Continental 
American Life of Wilmington, Del., was more than four 
times the increase during 1940. Insurance in force on 
Dec. 31 totalled $142,493,038. First year and renewal 
lapse rates were lowest in company history. 

Life insurance in force with the Union Central Life of 
Cincinnati increased by eight million. Total paid-for life 
during the past year was $94,252,659, a gain of $4,469,567 
over 1940. Life paid-for during 1941 was $68,463,240. 

Insurance in force in the Manhattan Life of New York 
increased by 11 per cent. Mortality was exceptionally low, 
and persistency showed a marked improvement. The com- 
pany has announced that from now on all renewal pre- 
miums will be used entirely for the purchase of United 
States bonds. 

Alfred C. Nelson has been appointed manager of the 
Oakland, Cal., agency of the Mutual Life of New York. 
He succeeds H. B. Cadwell, appointed assistant to the vice- 
president and manager of agencies at the home office. 

The New York Life announces a number of changes in 
branch offices. L. B. Dierkes, agency director at Cincin- 
nati, retires after fifty-four years of active service. George 
B. Skiff, former agency director at Grand Rapids, succeeds 
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him. Cecil M. Rogers takes the Grand Rapids post. Mat- 
thew A. Grove has been appointed agency director at 
Dayton. J. Frank Burke has been made a supervisor of 
the eastern department, with headquarters at Albany. 
Leland F. Lyons goes as agency director to Buffalo, Verne 
S. Stanford to Binghamton, and John D. Hitchcock to 
Syracuse. Richard K. Wilson has been made agency direc- 
tor of the Clearing-House branch in Chicago, Erle G. 
Bewley, Jr.. goes to Springfield, Ill., in that capacity, and 
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NE of the nice things about the life insurance busi- 

ness is that you don’t have to quit working just 
because you become a general agent and so, this week 
on the Out In Front page, we have a mixture of managers, 
brokers and personal producers, with the emphasis on the 
latter phase of their efforts in all cases. Howard Neal, 
who handles most of, his personal production through the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, is president of 
the brokerage firm of Galster, Neal & White, in Los 
Angeles. He has been connected with life insurance for 
the past nine years and averages around a half a million 
a year or better. He depends upon Retriement Income and 
Whole Life policies for the bulk of his personal produc- 
tion, seeks to qualify prospects in the income group of 
$6,000 a year and up and averages $7,500 per application. 
He is fond of deep sea fishing and maintains an active 
interest in community affairs. Another Los Angeles 
citizen on that page is Kellog Van Winkle, manager of 
the Equitable Society. He has been an active membe1 
of the Los Angeles Managers’ Association and the state 
and national associations for many years. Mr. Van Winkle 
has been an Equitable representative for the past 21 
years and has always been a club member, qualifying for 
all groups from the Century to the Half Million. 


* * * 


OUTH DAKOTA has furnished fertile ground for the 
S seventeen years of labor George J. Lucas has put in 
there as a representative of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. He was born in that State on May 30, 
1903, graduated from Columbus College in 1924 and after 
a short career in the fire insurance business, joined the 
field force of the New York Life. His past five-year 
average production has amounted to about a half million 
a year, although the last year saw him qualify for the 
Million Dollar Round Table Club with something to spare. 
For the first ten years in the business, he found his 
average prospect at approximately age 24 but for the 
past seven years he has raised this figure to about age 
35 with a corresponding elevation of buying power. Whole 
Life policies comprise the bulk of his business. 
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J. Paul Monson to Cheyenne. Hugh K. Dougherty is the 
new agency director at Vancouver. 

The Home Life of New York reports an increase in new 
paid business during 1941 over 1940 over 21.7 per cent, the 
best year since 1930. Average-size sale rose to $6,315, an 
all-time high for the company and perhaps a leading figure 
for all companies with insurance-in-force over $100,000,000. 
Gain in insurance-in-force was 7 per cent of insurance in 
force at the beginning of the year. 








By Frank Ellington 














NLY three and one-half years in the business, Fred 

Dixon, Atlantic Life general agent in Raleigh, N. C., 
has firmly established himself among the leaders of the 
fraternity in his territory. Mr. Dixon was born in Green 
County, N. C., September 2, 1910 and was graduated 
from the Raleigh public schools and from North Carolina 
State College. His personal efforts account for more 
than a quarter of a million new business a year and for 
an even $300,000 in 1941. He is a past-president of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and is actively connected 
with a dozen community clubs and organizations. 


* * * 


OBERT E. WATSON, assistant manager of the Oc- 

cidental Life in San Francisco, and eighteen years 
in the business, has long been a member of his company’s 
Quarter Million Club. He was born April 9, 1894 and 
was graduated from St. Marys College in 1913. His 
hobbies are, in logical order, fishing and cooking. Mr. 
Watson feels that most agents overlook the very profit- 
able sidelines of the business, such as salary savings, 
which has accounted for several millions of dollars worth 
of his own production during the past several years. Of 
this type of business, he makes the following points: 
“When you talk in terms of monthly premiums to a client 
it immediately presents the ways and means for him to 
carry protection instead of quoting an annual premium 
which scares most of them away from purchasing pro- 
tection. The particular type of Group to which I refer 
is the hospitalization and medical care which, in the last 
several years, has become a most popular type of insur- 
ance and is one which is needed most by the average 
employee. It has been my experience to handle a greai 
deal of this type of coverage. At the present time my 
premium income is approximately $20,000 a month in 
this particular field. The coverage is written on a pure 
Group basis, and when you see how the claims are paid, 
it encourages you to develop more of this business because 
it is one department in life insurance in which immediate 
returns are seen and the value of this type of coverage is 
appreciated. 


“NEWS 





AGENCIES 


The C. Preston Dawson Agency in New York City of- 
the New England Mutual Life of Boston has moved from 
the Empire State Building to 527 Fifth Avenue. 

John H. Heil, since 1919 general agent at Louisville for 
the Bankers Life of Des Moines, recently announced his 
retirement on his seventieth birthday. 

Douglas Danforth has been appointed general agent in 
Columbia, S. C., for the Pan-American Life of New Orleans. 

Thomas E. McCarthy has been appointed general agent 
in South Bend, Ind., for the Columbian National Life of 
Boston. 

Engelhard & Company have been appointed general 
agents for the United States Life in Cook County, Illinois. 

J. Bon Davis and W. B. Bellack have been promoted from 
district agents for the Lincoln National Life of Nebraska 
in northeastern Wisconsin to general agents. The agency 
has its headquarters at Appleton. 

Roe A. Maier has been appointed assistant general agent 
of the Schoch General Agency at Detroit of the Aetna Life 
of Hartford. 

David Marks, Jr., of the Newark Agency, Mutual Life of 
New York, led his agency in paid-for business during 1941 
for the fourth consecutive year. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, New York general agents 
for the Union Central Life of Cincinnati, reports paid-for 
December business of $2,572,368. Total paid-for business in 
1941 was $20,063,596, as compared with about seventeen 
and a quarter millions for 1940, or an increase of about 19 
per cent. December was the biggest month in point of 
submitted business during the whole history of the agency. 

The Wilhelm-Schabacker Agency of Buffalo recently ob- 
served its seventy-fifth anniversary. 

The Bloom General Agency of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
have paid their officers and employees a month’s salary in 
year-end bonus and have raised salaries 10 per cent in 
order to meet the higher cost of living. 

A. R. Baumann, vice-president of Joseph Frogatt* & 
Company, New York insurance accountants, has been 
transferred to Boston as manager of the New England 


branch. 
a a ¥ 


DEATHS 


Dr. Charles H. Willits, former medical director of the 
Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia, died Jan. 2, at 
his home in Cocanut Grove, Fla., at the age of 84. 

DeForest Bowman, manager emeritus of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa agency at Chicago, died Dec. 20. He had 
retired in 1937 after many years’ service with the com- 
pany. 

Harold H. Bishop, superintendent of premium collections 
for the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford, died recently at 
53. He had been thirty-four years with the company. 

William N. Jenkins, 73, a retired district supervisor of 
the Metropolitan Life of New York, died Jan. 4, at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., after two years of illness. 

Charles Cobb, Jr., a director of the Great Southern Life 
of Houston, died Jan. 5. 

William J. Martin, formerly a superintendent at Phila- 
delphia for the Prudential of Newark, died recently at 68. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By JACK CHAMBERLAIN 


A you go out along the wide spaces of the Parkway, 
the pride of Philadelphia, you pass imposing public 
buildings and finally come to the equally impressive home 
office building of the Fidelity Mutual Life, which stands at 
the intersection of the Parkway with Fairmount Avenue, 
beside a modern-style apartment house building. You take 
an elevator from the lobby, walk along a corridor of offices 
with open doors, 
past many an ex- 
ecutive and many a 
frabjous blonde, un- 
til you arrive at Mr. 
Mayfield’s comfort- 
able quarters. 


LIFTON P. 

MAYFIELD is 
the Fidelity Mutual’s 
manager of public- 
ity. A more affable 
interviewee could 
not be found in all 
the City of William 
Penn. Publicity men 
are apt to have in- 
teresting and varied 
careers. Mr. May- 
field’s is not an ex- 
ception to this rule. 
He started business 
life as a civil engi- 
neer with the Pennsylvania Railroad, but got 
around too often for any settled kind of existence. So 
when, back before the first installment of the World War, 
the federal government started evaluating American rail- 
roads, Mr. Mayfield decided that he would pioneer in a 
new department—valuation. When the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road set up its valuation department he started as chief 
draughtsman. He spent quite a while hunting down and 
evaluating the countless hidden, obscure values concen- 
trated in the complex installations of the great Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. terminals at New York and Philadelphia. 
After the job was done, he went into advertising. In 1925 
he changed over into his present position as manager of 
publicity for the Fidelity Mutual. His duties have in- 
creased since that time; for example, he now takes charge 
of personnel problems. 





moved 


E asked Mr. Mayfield about John Witherspoon’s 
a eas expression of disappointment that so many 
life companies had not as yet signed the code of fair 
agency practice. He said that he felt it was probable that 
some companies have not yet signed the code because of 
skepticism as to the possibility of such a code being suc- 
cessfully enforced. 

Sd 


R. MAYFIELD is married, and during the win- 
ter the Mayfields live at Riverton, N. J. In the 
summer the Mayfields move over to a farm in Chester 
County, Pa., than which there is no lovelier country in the 
world, as this department is here to tell you. Mr. May- 
field raises garden produce there, hiring a local farmer 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


The spring conference of the Life Office Management 
Association is to be held April 27-28 at Greensboro, N. C. 
The annual conference will take place Sept. 28-30, at 
Boston. 

Twenty-five men prominent in life insurance will address 
the ten sessions of the 1942 Sales Forum sponsored by the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwriters. Sessions will 
run from Jan. 24 through March 28, with ten Saturday 
morning sessions. 

The forty-ninth annual meeting of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association will be held at the Seigniory 
Club, Montebello, Quebec Province, on May 28-29. 

Hiram W. Moore, manager of the St. Paul agency of 
the Mutual Life of New York, has been elected president 
for 1942 of the Life Insurance Managers and General 
Agents Association of St. Paul. 

The Life Managers Association of Toronto and the Life 
Underwriters Association of that city are co-operating in 
a campaign to collect books for men on active service. 
Five thousand books have already been collected. 


COMPANIES 


The Midland Mutual Life of Columbus has appointed 
Charles E. Scherer to succeed the late Charles E. Schaad 
as manager of the Northwestern Ohio territory, with head- 
quarters at Marion, Ohio. 

W. Allen Lonsford, district manager of the Common- 
wealth Life of Birmingham, has been appointed assistant 
manager of the industrial agency department, with head- 
quarters in Louisville. 

’ W. B. Kibble, Akron, Ohio, representative of the Lincoln 
National Life of Nebraska, has won the company’s Dern 
Month trophy for the third time in six years. 

Thomas H. Shay has been appointed manager of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston at Los Angeles 4, suc- 
ceeding Anthony J. Cauley, recently named regional man- 
ager of the West Coast. Fifty members of the agency 
force of districts 1 and 4 at Detroit recently donated their 
blood to the American Red Cross. 

The Life Insurance Company of Virginia on Dec. 22 last 
paid extra compensation, to all home office employees in 
active service, based on earnings during the last six 
months of the year calculated at 6 per cent for the first 
$1,000 of annual salary plus 3 per cent above, with a limit 
for executives. Another such payment has been authorized 
for March of this year, at the same rate, based on earn- 
ings during the first quarter of 1942. 


to do most of the work. “He gets most of the profits, too,” 
mused Mr. Mayfield. He writes a weekly column, on any 
subject that happens to come into his head, for the New 
Era, the Riverton paper. He is also ah enthusiastic 
stamp-collector, specializing in covers (envelopes) illus- 
trating the development of the United States postal service. 
This includes, for example, early postmasters’ individual 
covers, and covers mailed at the opening of railroads, air- 
mail routes, expositions, and other historical events. He 
gives talks on his specialty to stamp clubs. 
o 

ESIGN for living: a congenial job, an intellectual 

hobby, and a farm to work on. It’s a modern design; 
an American one. 





MRE Tes 











COMPANIES 


John P. Wright, branch supervisor at Montreal for the 
Canada Life of Toronto, has been appointed district man- 
ager there. He is succeeded as branch supervisor by John 
F. Porteous. 

The Protective Life of Birmingham reports that total 
insurance in force at the close of 1941 was $158,000,000, 
an increase of about twenty-six millions for the year, or 
20 per cent over all business in its thirty-four years. 

John S. Stein, a former Birmingham agent, has suc- 
ceeded W. Almon Lonsford as manager of the Birmingham 
office of the Commonwealth Life. 


Clayton A. Barrows, of the general accounts department 
of the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies of Hartford, re- 
cently observed his twenty-fifth anniversary with the com- 
pany. 

The Pacific Mutual Life of California has made awards 
under its Suggestion Plan to the five employees whose 
suggestions during the year were most constructive and 
beneficial. Winners were: Richard Urich, Marion Wilson, 
Victor Corbaley, Tom Leary, and Adele Bruce. 

Walter LeMar Talbot, president of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia, celebrated his sixtieth anniversary 
with the company. 

Howard C. Spencer has been appointed general counsel 
of the Home Life of New York. 

William M. Milligan has been named manager of the 
Detroit branch of the Manufacturers Life of Toronto, suc- 
ceeding Donald Machum, resigned. 


John A. Stevenson, president of the Penn Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia, has been elected a director of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. 

William H. Tennyson, recently associated with the Los 
Angeles agency of the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, has 
been placed in charge of the Great Falls agency as district 
manager for Montana. 

Bertrand J. Perry, president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life of Springfield, has announced that until fur- 
ther notice the company will make monthly supplemental 
compensation payments to regularly employed home office 
and branch office employees. Six per cent, with a minimum 
of $50, will be paid on salaries up to $3,000, and appro- 
priate amounts will be paid to those with salaries above 
that figure. 

The Security Mutual Life of Binghamton has announced 
that Parker-Allston Associates, of New York, have been 
appointed company advertising counsel. 

The United States Life is paying a 10 per cent bonus on 
earned salary for 1941 to all employees. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 
_ chapter from the life of “‘Bill Smith”: 


News Item... The Corduroy Lumber Company has just 
been sold to Frank T. Jones. Mr. Jones had been the gen- 
eral manager of the company for the past five years. 
Ownership was purchased from the heirs of Silas T. Hook, 
who died recently in Florida. 


A white haired old man walked into the office of Bernard 
J. Stumm, general agent for the Northwestern Mutual 
Life of Milwaukee, at Aurora, Ill. He said, “I’m going 
to Florida shortly and I’d like to have my affairs in order 
in case anything happens. Could you arrange to pay my 
insurance into a trust fund for my two daughters?” 

“Why certainly!” replied Mr. Stumm, “but we are equip- 
ped to handle just such things ourselves at no extra cost 
to you. Wouldn’t you like us to do that for you?” The 
caller explained what he wanted and it was done. 

. «= @ 

HE old man sat back for a minute, then he said: “You 

know, this is the first vacation I’ve had in quite a while. 
I’m looking forward to it.” 

“Who'll take care of the lumber business while you’re 
away?” asked Stumm. 

“My general manager will take care of everything. He’s 
a wonder,” replied the old man confidently. 

“Would he be hard to replace?” Stumm asked, carefully 
offhand. 

The old fellow sat up straight. He caught on. “You 
know, I never thought of that.” A policy for $50,000 was 
quickly written up on the life of the executive. 

During the examination, the manager confessed he car- 
ried no personal insurance whatever. The depression had 
cleaned him out. He took $10,000 on the spot. 

> oe * 

HE old man went to Flordia and sat in the sun. He 
a. came back. The general manager phoned Mr. 
Stumm one day and broke the news. 

“What are you going to do?” asked the agent. 

“T don’t know. The business goes to his daughters,’ 
the glum response. 

“Why don’t you buy it?” 

The executive snorted. “With what?” 

“Sit tight for a few days. Maybe something will turn 
up,” advised the agent. 


’ was 


* * 


explained the insurance estate to them. 

“What are you going to do with the lumber business?” 
he asked. 

“We don’t know what to do. We know nothing about 
running it,” they answered; “Why not sell it?” 

“Oh, we’d like to, but who’d buy it?” was the query. 

“Have you thought of the plant manager? He was 
valuable enough to your father to be insured for $50,000,” 
replied Stumm. 

“Do you really think he’d buy it?” they asked, eagerly. 

“T’m sure he would. He does not have money to pay 
cash, but why not sell it to him on a contract. He could 
pay for it out of earnings.” 

It was the perfect answer. The two ladies were delighted 
at the prospect of disposing of the property. Their lawyer 
was called in and the idea was discussed with him. He 
approved the plan. The general manager seized eagerly 
at the opportunity. The transfer was made at once.—Nice 
guy, Bill Smith! 


. poms rtertl Stumm called on the daughters and 
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Death Rate 


From Homicides 
(Concluded from page 9) 


dicates that these cities had a com- 
bined population of 16,651,984 and 
that there were 699 homicides re- 
ported by the police. The rate of 
death was 4.2 per one hundred thou- 
sand. Just 36.2 per cent of these 
homicides were caused by firearms; 
32.3 by cutting or piercing instru- 
ments; 20.9 by bludgeoning; 2.6 by 
poison, and 8.0 from other causes. 
Firearms led as a method for mur- 
der in such cities as Cleveland, Ohio; 
Dayton, Ohio; Denver, Colo.; Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Norfolk, Va.; San An- 
tonio, Tex., and San Francisco, Calif. 
Knifing or stabbing was the leading 
cause in Cincinnati, Ohio; Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and New York City. 

The impulse or cause of murder 
was given as unknown in 65.3 per 
cent of the homicides. In 23.9 per 
cent affairs of sex were noted as the 
primary influence in bringing about 
the homicide. Robbery was the occa- 
sion for 41 deaths or 5.9 per cent of 
the total. Business gain gave rise to 
20 deaths and gangster feuds ac- 
counted for 14. 

There are individual reports on the 
record for many of the cities shown, 
but, inasmuch as the record is frag-- 
mentary, in some cases no aggregates 
are given. It is quite evident, how- 
ever, that very efficient crime detec- 
tion methods are in force for, whereas 
703 crimes were committed, 742 ar- 
rests were made as a result thereof. 
Uniform Crime Reports shows that 
in 1940 (from the reports of 1,212 
cities with a population of 41,146,894) 


there were 3,556 criminal homicides 
with a rate per one hundred thousand 


of 8.6. Of these, 2,029 were murders 
and non-negligent manslaughter, the 
death rate for which was 4.9. The 
remaining 1,527 were manslaughter 
by negligence, the rate of which was 
3.7 per cent. 

Company Reports 

One hundred and forty-three life 
insurance companies filed reports 
with The Spectator on claims in 1940 
as a result of homicide. These old- 
line legal reserve insurance com- 
panies had insurance-in-force at the 
end of 1940 of $72,659,041,606—about 
60 per cent of the total life insurance 
in force. Their average policy in 
force was $1,150. They paid 491,699 
death claims in 1940 for a _ total 
beneficence of $494,173,861, an aver- 
age of $1,005 per claim paid. Among 
these claims 2,726 were the result of 
homicide. They called for total pay- 
ments of $1,467,269, an average of 
$538 or slightly more than half of 
the average of all death claim pay- 
ments. Homicide is of negligible im- 
portance in life insurance as is evi 
denced by the fact that only .3 per 
cent of all the claims made were for 
beneficiaries of homicides. 

Fifteen Canadian companies having 
total insurance-in-force of $7,059,- 
714,011 for an average policy in force 
at the end of 1940 of $2,443, paid 15 
death claims in 1940 as a result of 
homicide. These claims were for a 
total of $61,374 and an average claim 
payment of $4,092. Their average 
amount was almost twice as much as 
the total average death claim paid of 
$2,538. Nevertheless, the importance 
of the homicide deaths as related to 








Distribution of Homicide by Population of Cities 
Rate per 100,000 


1939 
No. of 
Population Cities Population 
25,000 - 100,000 117 8,939,390 481 
100,000 - 500,000 77 15,413,186 1,372 
500,000 and Over. 15 21,465,435 1,433 
Total... 209 45,818,011 3,286 


Uniform Crime Reports issued by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Un'ted States Department of Justice, is doing 
an excellent job in standardizing crime reporting. The summaries now prese~ ted enable a more accurate comparison than 


Deaths 


1949 
No. of 
Rate Cities Population Deaths Rate 
5.4 117 6,895,584 429 6.3 
8.9 77 15,039,027 1,375 9.1 
6.7 15 22,933,377 1,305 5.7 
7.2 209 44,807,988 3,109 6.9 





heretofore. A very interesting table shows the number of persons arrested by the police and made available for pr tion 


Homicide records therefrom are given for four years. 


ARRESTS FOR HOMOCIDES, — 
u 


Cities Population, Criminal 

Reported Total Homicide 
1936 987 35,450,666 3,422 
1937 1,098 37,544,182 3,860 
1938 1,182 38,462,850 3,198 
1939. 1.214 39,147,097 3,136 
1940..... , 1,212 41,146,894 3,556 


rder 
and Non- Man- 

Rate Negligent Rate slaughter Rate 
per Man- per by per 
100,000 slaughter 100,000 Negligence 100,000 
9.6 1,783 5.0 1,639 4.6 
10.2 1,922 5.1 1,9 5.2 
8.3 1,727 4.5 1,471 3.8 
8.1 1,783 4.6 1,353 3.5 
8.6 2,029 4.9 1,527 3.7 


tn considering the above it must be borne in mind that the data relate to arrests made and not number of hom‘cides 
Increased police efficiency and a lowered homicide rate both may be interpreted from the increased rate of 1937 follow24 


by the noticeable decrease in 1938 and 1939. 
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the total deaths was even less than 
the portion suffered by American old- 
line legal reserve insurance com- 
panies. 

Twelve fraternal and assessment 
associations having a combined in- 
surance-in-force of  $1,706,943,634, 
with an average policy in force at the 
end of 1940 of $1,079, paid total 
claims in 1940 of $19,556 for an 
amount aggregating $23,492,964. This 
is an average claim payment of 
$1,201. The average homicide claim 
was $1,587. The number of homicide 
claims paid by the fraternal and as- 
sessment organizations were 56 for 
a total of $88,851. The homicide 
claims were but .4 per cent of the 
total claim payments. 

The table presented herewith, from 
returns made by the life insurance 
companies, divides the results for 
legal reserve companies into six dif- 
ferent groups. There are 63 com- 
panies having life insurance in force 
of $50,000,000; 26 having between 
$50,000,000 and $100,000,000; 20 be- 
tween $100,000,000 and $200,000,000 
in force; 15, including one industrial 
company, having insurance outstand- 
ing from $200,000,000 to $500,000,000 ; 
seven having insurance in force of 
more than $500,000,000 and less than 
$1,000,000,000, and 12 companies hav- 
ing over $1,000,000,000 of insurance 
in force. These 12 include four com- 
panies writing industrial insurance. 


Supervisory Changes 
By Prudential 


A number of supervisory changes 
in the mortgage loan department 
branch offices of the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, New- 
ark, were made effective as of Jan. 1. 

Ervin Jackson, manager at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., became manager of 
the Northern New Jersey branch 
office with headquarters in Newark, 
N. J. His former duties at Birming- 
ham will be assumed by Hugh Aber- 
nethy, former city loan manager at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

C. J. Faherty, assistant manager 
of the Newark branch, has been pro- 
moted to the position of city loan 
manager, at Kansas City to replace 
Hugh Abernethy. Another change 
in the Newark office will effect Ralph 
C. Driscoll, former property man- 
ager, who now becomes assistant man- 
ager in charge of mortgage produc- 
tion. 

E. R. McKinley, associate manager, 
has been named manager of the 
Cleveland office and Graham Mac- 
Millan, former mortgage loan ap- 
praiser there, has been promoted to 
assistant manager. 
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War Clause 
Limitations 


In addition to the material on the 
subject which has been currently ap- 
pearing in The Spectator, the war 
clauses now in use by American life 
insurance companies are shown in a 
survey made by the Institute of Life 
Insurance of the clauses adopted by 
36 leading companies. The survey 
points out that there are three basic 
limitations in the various war clauses, 
applied in varying combination, these 
three being: 1. War death; 2. Service 
in the armed forces; and 3. Death 
outside the United States. 

Three companies make their war 





of the other 33 companies in the sur- 
vey limit the coverage in accordance 
with the following conditions: 


Four companies—to a member of the 
armed forces if death results from an act 
of war, either inside or outside the United 
States. 

One company—to either a civilian or a 
member of the armed forces if death re- 
sults from an act of war happening out- 
side of the United States. 

Three companies—to a member of the 
armed forces if death occurs outside the 
United States, whether as a result of an 
act of war or from other causes. 

Two companies—to either a civilian or 
member of the armed forces if death re- 
sults from an act of war outside the United 
States: and to a member of the armed 
forces if death occurs as a result of an act 
of war within the United States. 

Two companies—to a member of the 





Pan-American 
Revises Rates 


In view of the trend which con- 
tinues toward low interest rates on 
high-grade investments, the Pan- 
American Life Insurance Company of 
New Orleans has made certain 
changes in its premium rates and pol- 
icy values, effective Jan. 1, 1942. Lib- 
eral increases have been made in the 
maturity values of the Pan-Amrican’s 
Life Income Bonds as well as in other 
policies involving large reserves. Cor- 
responding increases in the non-for- 
feiture values of these types of con- 
tracts have also been effected. 

One of the most important changes 





clause exception applicable only when armed Serces © Gaath results from an aot made at this time is the addition of a 
: ? of war either within or without the United . . 
h all three of these circumstances are States, or from other causes while outside clause granting full policy proceeds 
' present, which means that with them, the United States. in connection with the settlement of 
civilians are covered regardless of the Ten companies—to either a civilian or claims. This provision in Pan-Ameri- 
- e P ali meee member of the armed forces if death re- . Rate wel <omnit > 
couse of place of death, ordinary sults from an act of war outside the United — policies will eliminate from ‘te 
deaths are covered regardless of the States; and to a member of the armed payment of proceeds, any deductions 
status or place of death, and all forces if death results from other causes for installment premiums, which may 
° . ° ~ rhile o si 2 > Unite St: Ss. 4 
deaths within the United States are = “a outer wae mney apengen a be due after the insured’s death to 
sleven companies—to a member o 1e 
covered regardless of status or cause armed forces if death results from an act complete payment for the current 
of death. of war, whether within or outside of the year. 
Most companies, however, apply a penn are - = ee from The rate of discount on premiums 
. _ 7 other causes if outside 1e nited States; . ‘ 
combination of the three circum- and te civilians in the event of Geath as 2 paid in advance for not more than 10 
stances mentioned. Thus the clauses result of war if outside the United States years will be 2% per cent. 
{ 
| WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 
Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Amount 
. Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Invested Per Cent Invested Per Cent 
Invested to Total Invest d to Tota! Invested to Total Week to Total Week to Total 
> Year 1939 Invest- Year 1940 Invest- Year 1941 Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
te Date ment to Date ment to Date ment December 27 ment January 3 _ ment 
z LOANS 
j On Farm Property 26,743,350 5.35 32,004,434 5.73 26,361,781 4.71 407 482 7.58 1,117,037 6.33 
On Dwellings and Business Property a127,504, 433 25.49 al14,168.994 20.44 a152,513,380 27.23 2,531,049 47.06 4,730,387 26.79 
k Total 154,247,783 30.84 146,173,428 26.17 178,875,161 31.94 2.938.531 54.64 5,847,424 33.12 
" RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds 17,086,593 3.42 29.714,961 5.32 26,647,443 4.76 70.120 1.30 366, 165 2.07 
. Stocks 52,000 01 28,100 01 65,912 .01 
Total 17,138,593 3.43 29.743 061 5.33 26,713,355 4.77 70,120 1.30 366.165 2.07 
3 PUBLIC UTILITIES 
y 5 Bonds 160,998,351 32.19 153,344,697 27.45 174,388,753 31.14 830.780 15.45 6,275,218 35.54 
" Stocks 1,689,017 .34 1,355,567 .25 1,997,605 .35 29,430 .54 36,688 21 
1 Total 162,687,368 32.53 154,700,264 27.70 176,386,358 31.49 860.210 15.99 6,311,906 35.75 
“J , GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
’ U. S. Government Bonds 63,296,048 12.66 92,158,523 16.50 101,386,605 18.10 6,150 .12 50.000 .28 
- Canadian Bonds 1,896,478 .38 516,239 .09 1,902,522 .34 
1 j Bonds of Other Foreign Governments 19,975 854,973 15 
4 State. County, Municipal 86,933,485 17.38 106 .338 ,090 19.04 49 543 386 8.85 840,700 15.63 2,986,283 16.92 
: Total 152,145,986 30.42 199 012,852 35.63 153,687,486 27.44 846.850 15.75 3,036,283 17.20 
| MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds 9,943,187 1.99 24,218,268 4.34 21,790,122 3.89 y 7.44 2,001,454 11.34 
Stocks 3,994,739 80 4,690,639 84 2,635,073 .47 262.768 4.88 94,428 .53 
Total 13,937,926 2.79 28 908,907 5.18 24,425,195 4.36 662,768 12.32 2,095,882 11.87 
e RECAPITULATION 
Bonds 340,174,117 68.01 406 290.778 72.74 376,513,804 67.22 2,147,750 39.93 11,679,120 66.14 
Stocks 5,735,756 1.15 6,074,306 1.09 4,698 ,590 .84 292,198 5.43 131,116 .74 
“ Loans 154,247,783 30.84 146,173,428 26.17 178,875,161 31.94 2,938,531 54.64 5,847,424 33.12 
0 Total 500, 157,656 100.00 558,538,512 100.00 560,087,555 100.00 5,378,479 100.00 17,657,660 100.00 


a—Includes F. H. A. Loars. 
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With The Editors 


Public Relations 


FOR the past three years the 
whole problem of life insur- 
ance and public relations has en- 
grossed the attention of the 
business. That that attention 
came almost too late was evi- 
denced by the TNEC investiga- 
tion and by a host of suggested 
hostile legislation. Fortunately, 
by reason of its inherent sta- 
bility and the value of its 
contribution to the nation, life 
insurance weathered the storm 
and emerged stronger than ever 
—stronger not only from the 
viewpoint of the regard in which 
it is held by the public, but 
stronger within itself. 

Life insurance companies, in 
the main, have seen the need for 
taking the public into their con- 
fidence and have visualized the 
necessity for taking the mystery 
out of management. The work 
of all organizations in the busi- 
ness, plus the formation of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, evi- 
dences this. However, we are 
now a country plunged into war. 
New life insurance difficulties 
arise almost daily. Investments 
continue to puzzle the most as- 
tute. War clauses have yet to 
be tested through genuine ex- 
perience. Sales methods may 
need to be revamped or be 
superceded by untried tech- 
niques. Selection of agents, in 
the face of wholesale drafting of 
men for the armed services, will 
undoubtedly undergo changes to 
keep pace with the war effort. 

With these things before them, 
life insurance men must not per- 
mit themselves to rest on their 
laurels as regards public rela- 
tions. All during the war, the 
public favor must continue to be 
sought openly, intensively and 


fairly. Then, with the close of 
hostilities, life insurance will 
stand forth more recognized 
than ever as a continuing pro- 
tection with inherent strength 
nearly as great as that of the 
government itself. 


Flexible Endorsements 


HERE has been a definite ten- 

dency among life insurance 
agents to use the social security 
approach in the sale of life in- 
surance, especially during the 
past two years. That is, agents 
have gone to prospects with the 
thought of showing them that if 
the wage earner should die sud- 
denly, leaving dependent chil- 
dren, life insurance would be 
needed to make any real provi- 
sion for them. Social security 
payments would definitely be in- 
sufficient under such circum- 
stances. 

However, in some quarters, the 
possibility arises that the social 
security approach is being over- 
done. Of course, any approach 
that impels the prospect to take 
out adequate insurance is justi- 
fied if the assured dies within 
the period of the policy—while 
it is in force and before potential 
inimical factors may enter the 
policyholder’s status. 

There are cases where the sales 
arguments which combine the 
probable return from life insur- 
ance payments with moneys that 
may come from social security 
fall down. They do not always 
contemplate actual conditions 
after the death of the wage earn- 
er and before social security be- 
comes operative. 

One method of bridging the 
“gap” that thus may exist would 
be the use of a flexible endorse- 


ment which would enable the 
alert agent to change the policy 
to fit altered conditions. Such a 
concept has not been generally 
applied in life insurance con- 
tracts, but it might be worked 
out so as to be applicable specifi- 
cally to life insurance when 
planned directly for combination 
with social security provisions. 
The idea may have merit or the 
demand might be so slight as not 
to warrant its development. Nev- 
ertheless, it is probably worth 
investigation. 


Company Conventions 


O life insurance company 

conventions have been held 
in Canada since that Dominion 
entered the war. It now appears 
likely that a trend toward the 
same procedure will develop in 
the United States. 

This week the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company an- 
nounced that its annual conven- 
tion of managers, slated for 
April 8, 1942— and which has 
been held in its home office city 
of New York for the past fifty 
years — will be omitted. Other 
companies here have already in- 
dicated that they will forego 
their regular annual meetings of 
field men. 

Wartime considerations of 
travel, expenditure, interference 
with work and others all enter 
into the picture. Decisions not 
to hold company conventions 
should meet with general ap- 
proval. As for company organ- 
izations and associations of field 
men—local, State and national— 
they should continue to gather 
for the discussion of business 
problems created by the ex- 
igencies of the current war era. 
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